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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. - 




















A NEW SERIES OF READING BOOKS. 





The Franklin Seties. 





We take pleasure in announcing that we shall issue in early Summer 
anew series of Reading Books, 


Edited by George S. Hillard, 


To be called the “FRANKLIN SERIES.” ‘The selections will be new and carefully made, and the entire 


, Series BEAUTIFULLY ‘ILLUSTRATED. 


Committees and Teachers, who think of changing their Reading Books this season, are invited to defer 
their decision until the above are published. 


The “ Franklin Fifth’ is now ready. 





BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 


No. 114 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
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GREENLEAF'’S 
New Mathematical Series: 


A Complete Course for ail Classes of Learners. 
CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE — PRACTICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC — MERITORIOUS AND ECONOMICAL, 





No other Series of Mathematics ever offered to the public has | 


stood the ordeal of the school-room for so long a time, or attained | 
so wide a circulation, or received the approval and endorsement of | 
so many reliable and competent educators in different parts of the | 
country. With the improvements and additions recently made, | 
this series is unrivaled in simplicity and completeness. | 


NEW WORK, Just Published. 
Greenleaf’s New Elementary Geometry, - 


Comprehending, in only six do0ks, all the essential theorems | 

of Plane and Solid Geometry, with exercises for original | 

thought, and practical applications. 

A: Shorter Course, upon the basis of the larger work. 176 pp., 
12mo, $1.00. 

All Teachers desiring the best text book in Geometry should ex- | 

amine this new treatise. Specimen copy to Teachers, 50 cts. 


TESTIMONY FROM SOME OF THE BEST TEACHERS. 


From ISAAC N. CARLETON, A.M., Principal State Normal 
School, Connecticut. 

At the opening of our school we adopted GREENLEAF’S NEW ELE- 
MENTARY ALGEBRA as one of the text-books, and thus far we are more 
than satisfied with it. It bears the test of daily uss in the recitation room, Our 
pupils enjoy the book. Its philosophical arrangement, its clear and concise 
statement of principles, and its well chosen problems render this the most per- 
fect work of the kind with which I am acqvainted. 

Professor Careton says (March 15, 1873), “‘ Although sorely pressed to adopt 
some other Algebra, we still continue to use GREENLEAF’S in the No:mal 
School, and consider it the best.” 


PROF. BOYDEN, Princ. of Bridgewater ( Mass.) Normal School, | 
Says (July, 1873),—‘‘ We use GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY | 
ALGEBRA only, and feel satisfied with it.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic. | 


From Prof. of Mathematics, Wilbraham Academy, Mass. 
“ GREENLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, gives general | 
satisfaction, and is the only written Arithmetic used in this school’; it is com; re- 
hensive enough for any class without a higher Arithmetic.” 


From W. L. P. BOARDMAN, now Principal of Lewis Grammar 
School, Boston 

_ T have always liked GREENLEAF’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS The 

improvements contained in GREENLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL, ARITH- 

METIC, make it, in my estimation, one of the very best books before the public. 


From R.B. CLARK, A.M., Principal of Public High School, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

I cannot but think that GREENLr AF’S SERIES will commend itself most 
fully to impartial minds, as being the best before the public, whether for style, 
strength, or intrinsic worth The use of other text books upon this science, and 
Algebra in particular, only inclines the more strongly in favor of these mathemat 
ical works. 








From PROF. CHARLES O. THOMSON, xovw Principal Inst. 
Technical Science, Worcester. 

GREENLEAPF’S ALGEBRAS work well in my school. The NEW ELE- | 
MENTARY is logical, lucid, progressive and dignified, andthe NEW HIGHER 
is, if possible, better than the Elementary. Without any invidious suggestions in 
regard to any other author, I wish every teacher of Algebra would give these | 
books a trial. 


PARKER’S PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. | 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. James H. | 
HAMILTON. Complete Course in one book. 12mo, 240 pp. Re- 
cently published. Handsomely printed on fine paper, substan- 
tially bound in cloth, and sold at the low retail price of ONE} 
DOLLAR. Introduction price, $8 a dozen. A specimen mailed | 
to Teachers, prepaid, on receipt of go cents. 

This popular text-book is now widely used in Grammar, High | 
Schools, and Academies, including the HARTFORD High School. | 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, 


: Boston, Mass. | 
ORLANDO LEACH, GENERAL AGENT, 


142 Grand Street, N. ¥. I1J-8-3m | 


‘Allen & Greenough’s Latin C urse 


eee 


Complete in Prose Department, 
PREPARATORY TO COLLEGE. 


ALLEN & GREENOUGH'S SELECT ORATIONS op 
CICERO. Chronologically Arranged, covering the 
entire period of his Public Life. Edited by J. H. & w 
W. ALLEN and J. B, GREENOUGH, with References to Alley 
& Greenough’s Latin Grammar. Containing the Defence 
of Roscius (abridged), Verres I., Manilian Law, Catiline 
Archias, Sestius (abridged), Milo, Marcellus, Ligarius, anq 
the Fourteenth Philippic. With Life, Introductions, Notes 
and Index, : - - - - - $1.40, $1.75 

ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S SHORTER COURSE or 
LATIN PROSE: Consisting chiefly of the Prose Selections 
of Allen’s Latin Reader (to p. 134), the notes being wholly 
rewritten, enlarged, and adapted to Allen & Greenough’s 
Grammar; accompanied by Six Orations of Cicero—the 
Manilian, the four Catilines, and Archius—thus forming a 
volume adapted to the second or shorter preparatory course at 
Harvard, - - - - - : - $2.00, $250 


From Prof. W. D. Whitney, Yale College. 


Ihave no hesitation in saying that Allen & Greenough’s Grammar has im- 
pressed me more favorably than any other | have seea that is published in this 
country. ‘Though brief, it is very comprehensive, clear in its statements, founded 
on an adequate basis of philological knowledge, and cast in the proper tone of 
describing the facts of the language rather than prescribing laws for it. 


From Prof. Thomas A. Thacher, Yale College. 


I like the Grammar very much, and hope it will be widely used. 





“Our World” Series of Geographies 
COMPLETE IN TWO BOOKS. 
ee Half Price for Examination, with a View to Introduction, 


Designed to give children clear and lasting impressions of the 
different countries and inhabitants of the earth, rather than to tax 
the memory with mere names and details. 


From Louis Agassiz, LL.D., Professor of Zoology 
and Geology, Harvard University. 


CAMBRIDGE, January 1, 1873 
My p#ar Sirs—I welcome “ Our World,’ No. II. as a valuable contribution 
to the modern method of teaching geography. [t is a very commendab'e and 
successful effort to add to the daily improving means of making geography more 
attractive in the school-room. 


From Hon. Geo. S. Hillard LL.D. 


Boston, December 11, 1372. 
My Dear Sirs—I think Miss Hall’s work one of great merit. It invests the 
study of Geography with the attractions that properly belong to it. It gives 
prominence to the facts, distinctions, and attributes which are permanent, and 
the work of nature, and does not burden the memory with those «ry details of 
political geography which are variable and accidental. ‘hus it has all che inter- 
est of a well-written book of travels. ‘Ihe pupil here learns wherein one country 


| essentially differs from another, what are the physical features, s»il and produc- 


tions of each, what are the occupations and character of their inhabitants, and, in 


| short, all the relations of man to the globe on which he lives. 


From George B. Emerson, LL.D. 
Boston, December 10, 1372 

GenTLemen—I have examined carefully, and with great satisfaction, ** Our 
World,” No. I1., a copy of which you sent to me. 1 have never seen a school: 
book which sat'sfied me more entirely. Its description of regions and of States 
are admirable, clear, and characteristic, at once philosophical and picturesque, 
giving just whata child will rejoice to know and will easily remember. ‘The 
maps are singularly well suited to their uses ; the map-studies are most excellent ; 
and the illustrations are v eli-chosen and very beautiful. 


From Prof. A. P. Peabody, D.D., Harvard University. 


CamBrivGeg, January 8, 1873. 
GenTLemen—I have examined Miss Hall’s ‘‘ Second Series of Lessons in 
Geography ” and am prepared to pronounce it, in plan, in method, and in execu 
tion, very tar superior to the school geographies previously in use. Its introduc- 
tion would convert geography, frum the driest and dullest of school-studies, into 
one of constantly fresh and vivid interest. 


Halsey's Historical Chart, 38 x 48. $1.50. 

Goodwin's Greek Grammar, Reader, Moods and Tenses. 

Leighton’s Greek Lessons, Liddell & Scott's Lexicons. 

Allen & Greenough’s, Madvig’s & Allen’s Latin. 

White's Junior Student’s Latin Lexicon. 

Hudson's & Craik’s Shakespeares, Pierce's Tables. 

English of [Vth Century. $1.75. 

NATIONAL Primary, Intermediate, and Fourth Music Readers. 
NATIONAL MUSIC CHARTS, in 4 Series, by Luther Whiting Mason. 


GINN BROS., Publishers, _ 
ili-6 BOSTON anp CH!CAGO 
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For Sale Everywhere. SILICATE BOOK SLATES Universally Used in Schools. 
Vor Schools and Colleges. Light, Portable, No‘seless, Durable. 
Silicate Book Slates, Silicate Pocket Slates, 

For LEAD PENCIL and SLATE PENCIL. 


WL. Y, Silicate Book Slate Co,| . Black-Boards.---Silicate Wall Slating 


A Makes the best Wall or Wooden Blackboard. Put up in cans with full directions 
Manufactory and Salesroom, | and boxed for shippmg safely with books and other goods 


Cor. FULTON and CHURCH Sts. | PRICE REDUCED. 
III-2-12 NEW YORK. Pints, $1.00; Quarts, $1,75; Half-gallon, $3.25; Gallon, $6.00, 


THE HUMAN LOCOMOTIVE 


should be carefully engineered, otherwise it may run 
delicate internal machinery in perfect trim, or to put it 
peculiar province of 


Tarrant’s Effervescent 


The thoroughness with which it cleanses, without Xe 
parts to the stomach ; its appetizing effects ; its cool- 
in headache ; its antibilious properties, and its su- 
sertion that it is, beyond all comparison, the most 


ITI-8-11 








off the track of life at any moment. To keep its 
in good working condition when out of order is the 


Seltzer Aperient, 


irritating the bowels, the tone and vigor which it im- 
ing, refreshing operation in fever ; the relief it affords 
perior merits as a general corrective, justify the as- 
valuable family medicine of the age. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





NEW AND VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 





The Bryant and Stratton Business Arithmetic. 


1 vol., 8vo. Price $2.50. 


“This new work is preéminently superior to any preceding publication of the kind.”—Chicago Eve. Journal, 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES; 


With a Concordance and Classified Index. 
By CHARLES W. STEARNS, M.D. 
1 vol., 12mo. Price $1.00. 
“T deem your edition the best I have ever seen.” —Vrof. ¥ H. Gilmore, University of Rochester. 


An Analytical and Practical French Crammar. 
By J. G. KEETELS. 


1 vol. 12mo. Price $2.00. 





Copies of the above Works for examination may be had of the Publishers on receipt of one-half the retail price. 
Correspondence solicited. 


MASON, BAKER & PRATT, Publishers, 


III-6-5-6m NEW YORK. 


Joseph Gillott’s: Steel Pens, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


JOSEPH ) ee 

TRADE MARK: f ! Or Descriptive Name and 

DE MARK: GILLOTT, ( Designating Number. 
Warranted. ° 


The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 

303, - 404, - 170, - 351. 
Having been assumed by other makers, we desire to caution the 
public in respect to said imitations. 

ASK FOR GILLOTT’S. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - 91 John Street, New York. 


| Madame Foy’s Corset Skirt Supporter, 


FOR HEALTH, COMFORT, AND STYLE 
Is acknowledged THE BEST ARTICLE of the kind 
ever made. NUMEROUS TESTIMONIALS 
in its favor are being received from all parts of 
the United States. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

E 2N4 ARNOLD & BANNING, New York; D. B. Fisk 
| It-4 & Co., Chicago, Agents. 347 
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ANDERSON’S HISTORICAL SERIES, 

In whole or in part, are used in the Public Schools of 103 of the 171 cities which, 
according to the last United States census, contain more than 10,000 inhabitants 
each. e total population of these 171 cities amounts to 7,574.921. The total 
——— of the 103 cities using ANDERSON’s HisTORIgS is _ 5,810,754. 
AND 


ERSON’S HISTORICAL SERIES are also used in the Public Schools 
of thousands of smaller cities and towns, as well as in numerous Golleges, Acad- 


emies and Seminaries in all parts of the country. 


SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
A Grammar School History of the United States. 


With one series of maps giving the location § of the places 
referred to; and another, beautifully colored, showing the pro- 
gress of the country in its territorial acquisitions and political 
divisions. 252 pp.. 16mo. Price $1.20. 

A Pictorial School History of the United States. 
Fully illustrated with maps, portraits, vignettes, etc. 404 pp., 
12mo. Price $1.65. 


A Manual of General History. 419 pp.,1z2mo. Price 
$2.00. Illustrated with beautifully colored maps, showing the 





changes in the political divisions of the world, and giving the | 


location of important places. 

A School History of England. 300 pp.,12mo. Price 
$1.60. Illustrated with colored maps, showing the geographical 
changes in the country at different periods. 

Anderson’s Bloss’s Ancient History. Illustrated with 
colored maps and a chart. 445 pp., 12mo. Price $2. 

A Primary History of the United States. In prepar’n. 

A School History of Rome. In preparation. 

A School History of Greece. In preparation. 

A School History of France. In preparation. 


HISTORICAL READERS. 


Anderson’s Historical Reader. Embracing selections 
in prose and verse, from standard writers in Ancient and 
Modern History; with a Vocabulary of difficult or unusual 
words, and a Geographical and Biographical Index. 12mo, 544 
pages. Price $1.80. 


The United States Reader. Embracing selections 
from eminent American historians, orators, statesmen and poets, 
with explanatory observations, notes, etc. The whole arranged 
so as to form a complete Class Manual of United States History, 
to which are added a Vocabulary of Difficult Words and a 
Biographical Index of Authors. Illustrated with colored maps. 
414 pages, 12mo. Price $1.50. 





nr 


* Anderson’s Histories have been ir. use in the Grammar Schools of this city 
from the date of their publication, and have given the highest degree of satisfac- 
tion.” —Hon. HENRY KIDDLE, Superintendent New York City Schools, 


** It gives us pleasure after using Anderson’s Histories in our schools during 
the last two years, to say that we like them. The plan of instruction, combining 
the geography with the chronclogy of the narrative, is one which gives the books 
a decided superiority over the works of other authors on the subject.”-—Thirty-two 
Principals of Brooklyn Grammar Schools. 


_ “We have used Anderson’s Histories in this school for the last two years, both 
in the Normal and the Model Departments, and in our preparatory school at 
Beverley, and like them very much. They present the subject of which they 
treat queeey clearly, and in a form admirably suited to the work of the class- 
room.”—Prof. JOHN S. HART, LL.D., Principal of the N J. State Normal 
School, author of “ Manual of Literature” and ‘‘ English Composition.” 

“ I have used the United States History and the General History for the past 

ar, and find them very popular with my classes.” —Pruf. H. B. COFFIN, Maine 

tate Normal School. , 


“IT desire to express my thanks for Anderson’s Historical Reader, and my 
hearty appreciation of its merits. 1! have examined it with interest, and almost 
wish that I was a teacher in a graded school, where I could put its usefulness to 
the test.” —Prof. C, K. ADAMS, University of Michigan. 


“ Anderson’s Historical Reader has been adopted as a text-book in this institu 


tion, and I anticipate excellent results from its use.”—Prof. HOME 
SPRAGUE, Principal of Adelphi Academy. 7 allie 


‘* Few writers have done better service in the preparation of school books than 
has Mr. Anderson in furnishing his series of histories for the use of schools. His 
latest work is a most happy conception, skilfully prepared to stimulate a desire 
for the study of history. Simply as a reading book, it is exceedingly well- 
adapted to give practice in reading, having a great variety of selections, both of 

and gre > a. and er revi and instructive, from the 
est writers of the English language.””—Prof. PARISH, Superi 
of Schools, New Haven, — . en 





Copies of the above works, for examination, furnished to teach- 
ers at half-price. Books for introduction delivered free of express 
charges at two-thirds the printed prices. Full circulars sent on 
application. Address 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 


iii-7 5 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK. 
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FUST READY: 





The American 


Educational Readers. 





| 
| 
A NEW GRADED SERIES, eur ax. 
ITANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, EXCELLING ALL 
OTHERS IN MANUFACTURE, GRADATION, AND 
IN CHEAPNESS. THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SERIES 
OF SCHOOL BOOKS EVER ISSUED, 





_ Messrs. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co. 
have the pleasure of announcing that they have now ready, after 
many months’ preparation and a large outlay, the first four num- 
| bers of an entirely new series of School Readers which they desig- 
;nate “THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL READERS.” They have 
_ been published to meet a want that is not supplied by any existing 
series, in size, gradation, and price ; and it is claimed, that in 
| these respects, they are in every essential feature an improvement 
upon any other books that have preceded them. 


I@ Attention is called to the sizes and prices of the works 
herewith appended : 
First Reader, 64 pages, _ Price 25 cts. 
‘Second Reader, 124 pages, “40 cts. 
Third Reader, 160 pages, “50 cts. 
Fourth Reader, 240 pages, 10 cts. 
Fifth Reader.* 


* The Fifth Reader will be ready during the Summer, 





Wa One copy of each of the first four numbers will be sent by mail 
to Teachers and educationists on receipt of ONE DOLLAR, if de- 
| sired, for examination with a view to introduction, 

| 
——n 
| Messrs. L, B.,'T. & Co, have also just added a new and com- 


| pleting work to Prof. Swinton’s very popular Word-Book Series, 
| entitled 


WORD PRIMER: A BEGIN. 


NER’S BOOK IN ORAL AND WRITTEN SPELLING. 
| By WILLIAM SWINTON. 96 pages. Price 20 cents. 


| This work is intended for use after the child has gone through 
some reading Primer. Attention is called to the following distinct- 
ive points which have not heretofore been presented in a book of 
this kind : Exceedingly short lessons; the grouping of words ac- 
cording to leading ideas ; the selection of common words that can 
be understood by young children ; the variety of script exercises, 
in both words and sentences ; the division of the book into specific 
monthly and yearly sections ; review lessons. 

The book is beautifully printed and substantially bound. We 
will send sample copies by mail, for examination, on receipt of 15 cts. 





THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER, for May, is now ready, and will 


Dong to all persons engaged in educational pursuits on appli- 
cation, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


(138 and 140 Grand St., New York, and 
iii 5 133 and 135 State St., Chicago. 
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“DISCIPLINE. 


— 


BY F. STARR PEABODY, NORTH STONINGTON. 


In attempting to speak of this subject, it may 
not be amiss to intersperse therewith a little of my 
own experience. The manner of teaching the va- 
rious branches of study, usually pursued in the 
Common Schools, has undergone a marked change 
since my early school days; so has it been in the 
discipline thereof. Whether for the better or 
for the worse, it is not my purpose, at this time, to 
discuss. 

Under the olden systems there were to be found 
solid men and woman that had been reared upon 
slab-seats and before open fire places ; even so now 
amidst the improvements of the age. In the times 
gone past, boys and girls were required, in going 
to and returning from school, to “off hats” and 
make “courtesies” to people that they might hap- 
pen to meet. It is quite otherwise now. Once it 
was, when parents and teachers governed the 
children. Now, children for the most part are 
hired or coaxed to do the very things which it is 
their duty to do. The government administered to 
children now may be truly denominated a “ sugar- 
coated” one ; and yet it seems like barbarism to 
beat and bruise children for disobedience. There 
is no necessity for such treatment if a judicious 
course is early pursued by the parent or teacher. 
That child must be an obdurate one that will not 
be influenced by reason and kindness. No chas 
tisements should be administered when excited by 
passion, Norules should be given of a doubtful 
bearing. Better never to promise, than promise 
and not fulfill. 

Praise, judiciously used, is a powerful element in 
gaining the affections of a child. An encouraging 
word, a silent smile, a gentle pat of the hand, will 
do much in turning the steps of the wayward into 
the paths of virtue and rectitude. 

Firmness is one of the great essentials to good 
government. Having first decided upon a course 


of procedure, a due observance to every require- 


It is of the utmost importance that teachers 
should win the esteem of those committed to their 
charge. If the same time that is usually spent in 
scolding and faultfinding was devoted to aiding the 
pupil to master the lesson, there would be occasion 
for less irregularity. Once get a scholar inter- 
ested in the study pursued, and folly and rebellion 
will flee from his presence. 








NORMAL TEACHING—WHAT IS IT? No. IL. 


BY JAMES COWLES, RYE, N. Y. 


Now since the capabilities of pupils, and of 
teachers as well, are various, teachers cannot be 
uniformly successful. Teachers cannot be con- 
structed into machines, nor can they contract to do 
their work by the piece. Pupils, who have any 
mind of their own, resent the treatment as wanting 
in the respect due to them. The nearest approach 
to the uniform products of machine-work is made 
in certain theological seminaries I wot of. You 
will not certainly commend our capable boys and 
girls to these schools. Education is designed to 
cultivate the powers they have—not to remodel the 
organization. It may be very astute diplomacy in 
a hierarchy to throw the candidates for its high 
offices on Procrustes’ bed, and stretch or cut to a 
uniform length all who aspire to its function, but it 
is not loyalty to duty; for as human faces are 
not alike—otherwise some people I know would 
lose their identity—so the nice shades of difference 
in the molds of mind are meant, not to debar from 
the society of our friends, but to afford the condi- 
tions of a more varied and a finer culture. When, 
therefore, a teacher, preacher, or lawyer, condemns 
another for failing to see things in precisely the: 
same dimensions as he does, because he declines 
using the regulation phrases of the profession, he 
fails to take the broad views of the subject he is 
entitled to. ° 
When a college conceives itself as a patented 
machine for making bricks, it feels the necessity of 
grinding to impalpable powder all the grit in its 
material, or rejecting it altogether. Moreover it 





ment should be earnestly and carefully insisted 
upon. 


becomes necessary to subject the molded matter to 
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a hard-bake to prevent its falling to pieces. This 


process destroys its vitality and warps it out - 


shape. They are no longer “living stones,” as the 
Divine ideal has it. According to this ideal, grt 
is not a bad thing. The rough surfaces may be re- 
moved, facets may be cut in it to reflect a borrowed 
light or radiate its own—a property deeply appre- 
ciated by all lovers of brilliants. What then shall 
be thought of the wit of the class to whom this 
property is offensive, and who crush it down because 
they cannot make it take the shape of their mould ? 


This is not the legitimate business of a school. | | 
It may not fret at the faculties and the biases im-| 


parted to mind by its author, but gracefully accept 


its functions of giving those faculties the fullest, 


exercise, and yielding to its biases for its own avo-| 
cation. Schools may furnish some of the condi- 
tions and incentives to study, but dunces gragluate 
from good schovls, and capable men issue from 
private chambers. This may be no fault of the 
schools, nor any merit in the cloister. The school, 
with its equipments, may be a constant quantity, 
an invariable factor of the proposed result, and the| 
actual result may come from the variable factor | 
which the pupil himself supplies. 


The Kentucky rifleman provided himself with a| 


trusty gun—his powder is good—his balls skil- 
fully moulded; all he requires is to get sight 
of his game, and it is very polite in his grace 
Reynard and Tom Turkey, Esq., to hold still 
long enough to be shot. But it is not neces- 
sary for him to wait for that measure of cul- 
ture. He has trained his eye and hand to take him 
at- his humor—on the wing, on the stump, or on 
the jump. With us it is one of the “lost arts,” or 
one to be yet discovered. How to “fetch” a boy 
on the keen chase for fun—how to win a girl from 
the pursuit of butterflies, this is the labor. We 
have seen the utter futility of attempting to bring 
down the wild Indians of our Western plains with 
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ated ina tea-top. The iain of the itis des 
is to be, must be brought in, somehow—this is the 
question—how ? By setting daily tables of candies 
and fruits, shaking the corn-dish and calling nan! 
nan! as Mr. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, would 
have us, or by force of police, like the shooting- 
matchers at Thanksgiving, nab them at their roosts 
and tie them to the wicca ! 





THE HOUSE WE LIVE IN.—No. II. 


BY DR. S. D. GILBERT, FAIR HAVEN, 





In my first article I spoke of the bones and 
joints. Now I have a few words to say about the 
muscles. There are about 400 muscles in the 
human body, varying in size from the gastrocne- 
|mius, which forms the chief bulk of the back of the 
leg, and the Sartorius or tailor’s muscle (so called 
hecunee it is the muscle used in taking the tailor’s 
| position on the bench), whose fibres are over two 
feet in length, to the Stapedius, a muscle of the 
‘internal ear, whose fibres are only one-fifth of 


| 
| 


an inch long, and whose weight is one grain. Some . 


of the muscular fibres of the iris are only one- 
| thirtieth of an inch in length. 

Muscles have several uses, one of which is that 
they give beauty and symmetry to the form. Upon 
their shape and disposition mainly depend the 
particular contours of the human body. The 
muscles of the trunk are broad and flat, while those 
of the limbs are long and narrow. A well-propor- 
tioned arm derives its grace and beauty from the 
muscles. They derive their greatest importance 
from the fact that they are organs of motion, and 
that they are so by reason of their power of con- 
tracting and extending. It is the contraction and 
extension of the muscles of the leg and thigh which 
enable us to take the first step in walking. What 
is it that enables the fox-hound and race-horse to 
move so rapidly? It is the rapid contraction and 





moral precepts, on his buffalo hunts. Our modern | 
faith is no match for this mountain. We must| 
watch for him in his winter wigwam—relaxed, un-| 
strung. Nay, he must be withdrawn from the 
chase altogether, he must be lariated to the stake, | 

pinioned to the soil, gathered and settled in com-| 
munities. Faith is found on trial to have no force | 
when set to work against natural causes—it is al 
power only in the line of these causes. 

Is not much of our labor in teaching like the ef- 
fort of some of our Christian missionaries to preach 
the gospel to wild Indians on the buffalo trail ? 
breath urged against the east wind, steam gener- 





extension of the muscles. A horse has run: at the 
rate of 56 miles per hour. To do this, he must 
have made over 300 leaps per minute, and there 
must have been about 600 muscular movements in 
each minute. Think how rapidly a pianist runs 
|over the keys. Think how many syllables a fluent 
orator will articulate per minute. This is all the 
work of the muscles. Muscles are of two kinds, 


viz., those of voluntary or animal life,as the muscles 
of the hand, arm, etc., and those of involuntary or 
organic life, as the muscular coating of the digestive 
tube, muscles of the respiratory organs; etc. 

The muscles of animal life are capable of being 
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controlled or exerted by the will. They are com- 

sed of bundles of fibres inclosed in a delicate web 
called areolar tissue. Each bundle consists of many 
smaller ones, and these again of those still smaller 
of primitive fasiculi (little bundles). A good idea 
of the structure of some muscles may be obtained 
from the flesh of animals used for food. For in- 
stance, the arrangement of the muscles on the leg 
of a fowl is similar in many respects to those corres- 
ponding to them, in man. These general facts 
about the muscular system may be made interest- 
ing to children, and many more concerning the 
same subject can be learned from any good text- 
book, such as Jarvis’ or Dalton’s Physiology. 

Muscles are named from their situation, as the 
Tibialis Anticus, because it is situated on the 
anterior side of the chief bone of the leg or tibia— 
from their direction, as the Transversalis; from 
their uses, as flexors, abductors, etc.; from their 
shape, as the trapezius ; from the number of their 
divisions, as the biceps having two heads, the 
triceps having three heads ; from their points of 
attachment, as the Sterno-hyoid, extending from the 
sternum or breast-bone to the hyoid or tongue-bone. 
But the chief point of interest to teachers with 
regard to the muscular system, is the best way to 
develop it in children, so that they may grow up 
strong and hardy. “The blood is the life” of the 
muscles, as well as of every other part of the man ; 
and in order that the blood may be pure, there 
must be a supply of good nourishing food, and it 
must be properly aerated by air, which is also pure 
and comfortable. 

Exercise increases the flow of blood to the 
muscles, and hence gives a greater ‘supply of 
nourishment ; and when a part is well nourished, 
as a natural result, it grows. Exercise within proper 
limits increases their size and strength, while 
want of exercise makes them soft and weak. The 
farmer boy, brought up on the old homestead, 
where he has had an abundance of healthful out- 
door exercise, has been accustomed to eat good, 
plain, wholesome food, leaves home to attend the 
school or academy. He brings with him a bright 
sun-burned face, his eye sparkling with life, and 
his muscles hard and firm. He rejoices in his 
strength. He gives up in a great measure his 
wonted out-door employments, and bends himself 
assiduously to his books. By-and-by-he discovers 
that his arm is not as large as it used to be, and 
that his muscles, instead of being firm and tense as 
formerly, are now soft and flabby. This would not 
trouble him much, but he discovers that he is not 
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as strong as he used to be; that he becomes 
fatigued more easily, and that he cannot endure 
what he once could and did. 

What is the cause of all this? He has made too 
abrupt a change in diet, amount of exercise, etc., 
and his mind is now being cultivated at the expense 
of his body. There is need then of some system- 
atic exercise to meet the exigencies of the case, 
and this leads to the question, “Is thete any sys- 
tem of gymnastics or calisthenics which can be 
pursued in schools advantageously.” The object of 
all muscular training should be to develop best the 
muscles and thus strengthen the whole body with- 
out producing any undue strain, which will retard 
the object to be attained. Exercise must not be 
carried so far as to produce fatigue and exhaustion, 
for this only weakens. Children especially need 
that occasions of exercise should be frequent and 
brief. Muscular exercise produces irritation of the 
tissue. A certain amount of this irritation is bene- 
ficial and necessary to the proper development and 
health of the muscles ; but, carried to the point of 
fatigue and exhaustion, it becomes injurious. And 
with children, this point is reached much sooner 
than in the case of older persons. 

A short time since, when calling on a leading 
physician in New York City, I was asked to visit 
his nursery and see his children perform with the 
dumb-bells. Faur boys, the youngest of whom was 
three and the oldest six, “put up” dumb-bells 
weighing two pounds each. This they are accus- 
tomed to do twice daily. Although the children 
seemed perfectly well and hearty, I still have 
doubts whether it is wise for young children to lift 
such weights. Such exercises as Dr. Dio Lewis, 
teaches. seem to me to be better—using wooden 
dumb-bells, and calling the different muscles into 
action by elevating and extending the arms in quick 
succession, flexing the fore-arm upon the arm, 
using the rings, and the different apparatus of his 
invention ; and, in short, following out the system 
of light gymnastics taught by him and laid down 
in his books. These gradually develop the muscles 
in size and firmness of texture, while obviating all 
danger from straining and over-exercise. 

Keeping any of the muscles in a state of tension 
or contraction for a length of time, has a tendency 
to weaken the muscle and destroy the power of 
voluntary action. The beggar in India, who holds 
his hand above his head, and tells passers by that 
he cannot bring it down to his side, in hope of ex- 
tracting a few stray coppers from their pockets, 
finally finds that it is no longer a farce, but a 
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reality ; that his muscles have wasted away, and 
that he cannot now take his hand down if he would. 
Hence the need of frequent changes in position in 
sitting or standing, especially in the case of children. 

We often notice that men who write a great deal 
have their right shoulder higher than the left ; but 
how much easier is it for children, when their bones 
and muscles are not hard and tense, to acquire im- 
proper positions, and thus become one-sided, round- 
shouldered, or deformed in some particulars-—for 
all such deviations from nature’s standard are de- 
formities, however loth we may be to admit the 
fact. Muscles may be educated—that is, taught to 
obey the will instantly. The pupil learning to 
write has the form of the letters he wishes to make 








THE QUESTION OF CONSOLIDATION. 
BY H. B. WIGHAM, NORWALK, 


The question has been, or is being agitated in 
every large town, whether it will be better to place 
the schools under the management of a town 
“ Board.” There are, perhaps, several considera- 
tions which hinder a ready decision in this matter, 
Districts fear if the power of local control is taken 
from them, their own schools will not receive the 
particular attention they desire. There are those, 
also, who fear an increase in expenses. The town 
“ Board” seems to them to be farther from their in- 
fluence then the district committee ; or it may 





seem that it is more difficult to secure good men 


in his mind, long before the muscles of the fingers | to serve the town than the district. The fact that 
will obey the will with such accuracy as to produce | a few towns, having adopted the town system, have 


perfect letters. It is the want of muscular educa- 
tion which makes uncertain the footsteps of the 
child, long after the muscles will support the weight 
of his body. The results of muscular education 
may be wiinessed in the work of the penman, the 


rapid execution of the pianist, the graceful motions 


of the dancer and skater, the clear enunciation of| 


the vocal elements in reading, speaking, etc. 


What effect have the exercises and conditions of | 
. 
the school-room on the development, education, and | 


health of the muscles? I will offer only two or 


three additional suggestions: First, there is great | start. 
necessity that a moderate and equable temperature | 
should be maintained, because either excessive heat | 
or cold is prejudicial to that normal and healthy | 
state of the blood, which nourishes the muscles. A | 
hot, dry temperature is as bad as a cold, damp one. | 
A thermometer is needed in every school-room, | 
and when it is there, it must be looked at, and not) different districts. 





‘gone back to the old way, makes the timid more 
fearful of something in ambush. 


There are many mistaken notions in regard 
to the consolidation of the towns. One error 
is made often by the friends of education in towns 
where but little interest is manifested in school 
matters, by their becoming over anxious to put 
some new, and perhaps somewhat ambitious plan, 
into immediate operation. They expect every- 
body to view the matter as they do, and to be ready 
to take as advanced positions as they do, at the 
They seem to think that the idea is going 
to force itself into popular favor, without any grad- 
ual educating of the people into its cordial adoption. 
They accordingly bring matters abruptly to an 
issue. Without considering fully how or in what 
manner the object may best be accomplished, they 
strive merely to have the town unite by ballot the 
The people not understanding 


hung up as if the simple fact of its presence will|the merits of the system, and the movers them- 
ensure a proper state of the atmosphere. Second, | selves having no definite plan laid out, is it any 


the necessity exists for frequently assuming upright 
positions in sitting and standing, so as to rest the 





-wonder that the whole movement proves a failure, 


and that the town soon returns to the old path? 


muscles of the back and those which are continu-| T6 succeed in any attempt of the kind, you must 


ally kept tense by remaining in one position. The | 
younger the children the more frequent should be | 
the seasons of rest and change of position. The | 
younger a plant, the more careful and oft-repeated | 
attention it needs, 


Power to withstand the attacks of disease, and | 


have the full and intelligent support of the people, 
and to accomplish this, you must lead them by 
gradual and well devised steps. Lead them you 
may, but you cannot go far beyond them with 
safety to your cause. A good way to introduce the 
system in few natural steps may here be suggested. 


capability of enduring fatigue, depend on the de-|If the town has not already assumed the entire ex- 
velopment and training of muscles, and the size, | penses of the schools, here may be the first step. 
healthy condition, and strength of the nerves and_/| It will not cost any more for the tax-payers to sup- 
brain This brings us to the consideration of the | port the schools by an assessment townwise than 
brain and nervous system, which will be the sub-|by districts. Then if the town pays all the expenses, 
ject of the next paper. ‘it will need a committee to distribute the money, and 
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a te responsible for the proper use of it. In 
fact it will soon be seen that this committee ought 
to have entire control of all the school inter- 
ests, and another decided step in advance is now 
taken. 

One objection may be raised here, that a large 
part of the committee may, by chance, be chosen 
from a certain part of the town and thereby will 
favor their locality. This can be remedied by 
choosing one or more from each district to compose 
the “Town Committee” or “Board.” If some dis- 
tricts are larger than others, select two from the 
larger and one from the smaller. In this way, each 
district will be as fairly represented in the Board, 
as the several towns and counties are in the State 
legislature. The Board, on organizing, will appoint 
one of their number to be “ Acting School Visitor,” 
who shall keep the Board acquainted with the ex- 
act condition of the schools in the town. One of 
the members can be appointed also, to see that the 
schools are furnished with necessary fuel, etc., or the 
representative of each district can have the su pply 
ing of the school of that district. 

Another trouble is sometimes found ; that is, 
How far shall the teachers be allowed to advance 
their pupils? Shall the teacher spend so much 
time upon a few scholars in the higher branches of 
study? Shall it be allowed in every school re- 
gardless of its size? If the town is large enough 
it is undoubtedly the best for all concerned to have 
a school separate from the district schools for 
the larger scholars. If this is not feasible, 
those schools which number from 100 to 400 
pupils can be allowed to have an academic depart- 
ment, and the admission to this department in each 
school may be free to all districts that are not 
allowed such department. This arrangement can 
be continued until the schools, being overcrowded 
with pupils, need enlarging Then, instead of each 
district adding to its building, they can unite and 
erect an academy or high school building. Under 





ADDRESS OF REV. JAS. F. MATTHEWS, 
OF CHICAGO. 


AT THE GRADUATING EXERCISES, JUNE 27, 1873, 
-CONN. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


“ Although from Chicago, I shall not be able on 
this occasion to talk to you in a way characteristic 
of that city. In such a speech, a pretty large ele- 
ment of self-glorification would enter. The cir- 
cumstances of this occasion shut out this element 
If you had given me one of those little morsels of 
land called ‘farms,’ to speak in, I could have spread 
myself handsomely, and among other things, I 


could have told you of that cornfield which I lately 
‘rode by, where the horses trotted a plow through a 


furrow three miles long before they turned, and 
which it will require a whole regiment to harvest. 
Or if I were addressing you from the top of your 
noble Walnut Hill, with this beautiful city spread 
out at my feet, I could have expatiated there. I 
could have told you of a city of the West which for 
forty years has had a growth equal to the creation 
of a New Britain once a year,and which is there- 
fore equal to-day to forty New Britains. And I do 
not forget that fiery surge that swept off some five 
square miles of its finest part, for the prophecy of 
Rev. Dr. Bellows, which reached forward five years, 
has already, in less than two years, been so nearly 
fulfilled, that hardly a cinder stain is to be seen on 
her garments. 

But here I am, in an eastern institution of learn- 
ing—the State Normal School of good old Con- 
necticut—and I must speak with becoming def- 
erence. Not that I could not speak quite boast- 
ingly of what the commonwealth of Illinois is 
doing for the education of her children, for she is 
doing grandly. Among many other institutions of 
learning she has a State Normal School of which 
she may well be proud. As the traveler from Chi- 
cago approaches Bloomington his attention is at- 
tracted by the splendid building and his admiration 








this plan, we have a complete system of consoli- 
dation. Teachers would be responsible to the “ Ac- 
ting School Visitor,” as the superintendent ; he 
would be responsible to the Board, and they to the 
town. 

Meanwhile, teachers would work with more en- 
enthusiasm, by knowing that they are under higher 
and more thorough supervision ; and that they are 


part of a larger and more weighty organization, | 


whose censure is therefore the more carefully to be 
avoided, and whose praise is the more earnestly to 
be won. 


is excited. Now as I recently saw that younger 
sister looking so stylish and pretty out there upon 
| the prairie,I can assure you that I was nota little dis- 
‘appointed on coming to New Britain to find her sis- 
‘ter here so homely a girl—so old fashioned. I do not 
‘refer of course to these young ladies here in the 
| school, but the homely shell that contains them. I do 
'mean it. I have had a standing regret since I came 
‘into this beautiful city and saw the noble school. I 
|am sincere in what I say, and I have no apology to 
make, I regret to see so excellent a school so un- 
comfortably housed, and so poorly equipped. It 
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seems to me that this State ought to leave nothing | ture, in painting, in music, in poetry—so nothing more 


undone to make it a grand success, so grand is the 
work it undertakes to do—the work of training 
teachers. It is one thing to turn out scholars, and 
quite another thing to turn out teachers. I shall 
ever remember gratefully what Monson Academy 


and Yale College did for me. Yet when I went out | 


to teach school, I was like a new knife furnished 
with many blades—a few big ones, and many little 
ones—but there was yet no edge to them. Soon 
undertaking to carve out good scholars, I found I 
could not do it till I had ground and ground the va- 
rious blades with long work to a cutting edge. 

The future of America lies in her children—the 
many children of the cities—the many more that are 
scattered among the hills and valleys of the coun- 
try. Would that in this time of general corruption 
there were more young men and young ladies to go 
out well equipped into this work, and with bound- 
ing hearts take these fresh young lives and mould 
them into the noblest manhood and the purest 
womanhood. 

In behalf of the vast regions of the West I say 
to the State of Connecticut, represented here by her 
honored Chief Magistrate, and by the State Board of 
Education, and by one of the most beautiful and 
thriving of her cities, take this Normal School to 








| decisively characterizes the master of language than 
| this—that he has a thought to express, that he clearly 
discerns its parts and its relations, and then chooses 
_and arranges his words to express these parts and rela. 
sul of the thought. The practice of sentence,build. 
| ing, as it is called, building up sentences by adding 
_words of diffetent classes one after another, is opposed 
to the essential nature of language as merely an expres- 
sion of thought. Its proper influence on the forming 
mind, under training to the best thinking and the best 
expression, must be rejected accordingly as vicious and 
hurtful. 

The type form of al! thought and consequenily of 
every sentence is exemplified in the simple judgment 
or assertion, Venus ts bright. The order of the thought 
is, the subject Venus, the copula és, and the predicate 
bright. When any one of the principal elements is to 
be modified, the principal of construction is that each 
modifier appear unequivocally to belong to the principal 
element which it modifies. There are two ways in 
which this may be made to appear: (1) through the 
form of the modifying word, and (z) by juxta-position. 
Languages that are largely inflected admit, as is well 
known, of wide deviations from the order of arrange- 
ment which the order proper to thought prescribes. In 
monosyllabic languages the parts of speech, for the 
most part, cannot be distinguished except by their posi- 
| tion in the sentence. It should be remembered, how- 





your heart and make it all that it needs to be, and ever, that inflections are not merely for indicating to 
I, knowing its instructors, can assure you that it| What principal element the world belongs. They are 
shall be one of the brightest jewels in your royal | €mployed for two other purposes in addition—for modi- 


coronet of schools. 


WORD STUDY.—No. VI. 


BY PROFESSOR H. N. DAY, NEW HAVEN. 


It is seldom that a single word suffices to express an 
entire thought. In Latin, we may take cave, pluit, and 
in English, deware and, rejecting the i# as a mere exple- 
tive signifying nothing, i¢ rains, as examples of the few 
cases comparatively in which an entire thought can be 
embodied in a single word. It is necessary to put 
words together in order to make out the complete 
thought. This process is, perhaps, more properly de- 
nominated sentence-construction. It is otherwise known 
as grammatical construction and grammatical synthesis. 

Inasmuch as words are used, not for their own sake, 
but to express thought, it is plain that the governing 
principle in construction is to be found in the thought 
to be expressed. This is a fundamental principle in all 
art—begin with the idea to be expressed and then ex- 
press that in the best manner which the material of ex- 
pression will allow. As nothing marks the true artist 
more emphatically than this in every department of art, 
in the laying out of grounds, in architecture, in sculp- 


| fying the thought itself as in tense-inflections, and also 
for indicating the relations of the parts of the thought, 
as in case-inflections. Such are the fundamental prin- 
‘ciples regulating grammatical construction derived at 
‘once from the thought, the one determining the order of 
| the principal elements of the sentence, the other, the 
| order of the modifying elements. 

| There are, however, to be recognized, two other prin- 
ciples of construction which come in more or less to 
modify those named that are derived from the simple 
thought. The first is the principle of emphasis. This 
lies in the thought, but in the thought as modified in its 
character in this respect—that one part is to be made 
in the expression more prominent than it would be in 
the simple unemphasized thought. For example, to 
show that it is the attribute—dright—to which in my 
communication I wish chief attention to be directed, I 
change the natural order and say bright is Venus. Here 
we find the ground of the rhetorical principles of inver- 
sion. The other principle is derived from the outer- 
body of the word—from the word-sound. Here we 
find the ground of the several rhetorical principles of 
melody, rhythm, and harmony, which are each founded 
on its own characteristic of sound in its very nature or 
in its relation to thought. The principle of euphony, 
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also, finds its ground here, although euphony affects but 


slightly grammatical construction and chiefly governs in 
word-formation. 

These three, then, are to be recognized as the ge- 
neric and comprehensive principles of grammatical con- 
struction as applied to the simple sentence: 1, that 
from the nature of simple thought ; 2, that from em- 
phasized thought ; 3, that from word sound regarded in 
its own nature and properties or in its relations ‘to 
thought. 

These principles receive some modification as applied 
to the construction of such sentences as are properly 
compound or are constituted of two or more simple co 
erdinate sentences, and also of such as are properly 
complex, or such as contain other sentences or fragments 
of sentences which are not co-ordinate with them. But 
all that can or need be said here is, that these principles 
are but modifications of those generic principles which 
have been mentioned, and receive from them their own 
explanation and their rules for use and application. 

Grammatical analysis is the reverse of construction. 
We start from a given constructed sentence to find the 
thought and its modifications and relations. The order 
of proceeding is given at once in the principles of con- 
struction. The principal elements of the thought or of 
the sentence are first to be recognized ; then the modi. 
fiers of each element respectively ; and then the modi- 
fications in construction occasioned by emphasis or by 
the principles of word-sound. If the sentence be com- 
pound, its co-ordinate constituents are to be recognized ; 
if complex, the leading sentence is to be discriminated 
from the foreign constituent which has been taken into 
itself. This foreign constituent, it will be observed, is 
to be distinguished as essentially different from any 
mere modifying clause or modifying phrase on the one 
hand and from either co-ordinate member of a proper 
compound sentence, on the other. In the complex ser- 
tence, itis, 1 believe, a settled question, I believe is neither 
a co-ordinate member, nor a proper modifier of any ele- 
ment of the principal sentence. The conjuction /here- 

fore in the complex sentence, action therefore was wisely 
taken, is of course not a co-ordinate member of a 
compound sentence nor a representative of one ; nor is 
ita modifier of any element of the principal sentence. 


It modifies the sentence as a whole in its relation to a | 


preceding sentence. 


A TuouGut ror TEAcners to Hreep—Many 
lose the opportunity of saying a kind thing by 
waiting to weigh the matter too long. Our best 
impulses are too delicate to bear much handling. 
If you fail to give them expression the moment 
they rise, they effervesce, evaporate, and are gone. 
If they do not turn sour, they become flat, losing 
all life and sparkle by keeping. Speak promptly 
when you feel kindly. 
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Young JEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


BY MISS CELESTE E, BUSH, NEW BRITAIN. 


At this season we are reminded that there are 
many new teachers in the small schools through- 
out the State who are just beginning to find the 
difficulties of the work they have undertaken, and 
who may be helped by suggestions from other 
teachers. 

When the excitement of wewness wears out and 
fails to give that support which it yielded at first, 
then comes inevitably a season of depression and 
discouragement. Plans of work upon which much 
reliance had been placed will begin to fail, and just 
here the individuality of the teacher will show it- 
self most clearly by the way in which she will con- 
sider and adopt other methods. 

One who has felt all these discouragements, and 
has experimented with many plans, would like to 
give the one she has found best in teaching Geog- 
raphy to those who may not be satisfied with what 
they are now doing in that branch. The following 
method, it is believed, can be carried out even in 
the most unpromising school, and with no other 
apparatus than can be improvised by any teacher, 
though it is better to have wall-maps, globes, gazet- 
teers, and other appliances, if they can be obtained. 

The preliminary steps will be to teach the defini- 
tions of certain terms, such as island, bay, winds, 
etc. These, for the sake of system (which under- 
lies all the best work), may be arranged in three 
groups, something like this :— 





Continents. 
Islands. Mountains, 
Peninsulas. Chains, 
: ‘ Ranges. 
aaa 1 Highlands. + Voleanos 
SAD. Peaks, 
| Hills. 
Plains. 
Lowlands, Valleys, 
Prairies. 
Seas. 
Ocean, Gulfs. 
o. Waren. Channels. 
| Lakes, 
| Interior, Rivers. 
Brooks, 
( Wind. 
Motions. Breeze. 
| Gale. 
1. AIR. 
| { Rain. 
| Moisture. | Dew. 
Cloud, 


You will need, first, to prepare yourself with 
brief, accurate definitions of these terms (having 
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them in your mind so that no book will be neces- 
sary). Then take your class out of doors and show 
them brooks, hills, and meadows. Show them that 
the bog in the middle of the brook has water all 
around it, while the little tongue of land near by is 
only partly surrounded. These are the distinctive 
features of the island, and the peninsula, and they have 
only to imagine them much larger. After the pu- 
pil has seen the object and understands the distin- 
guishing features, he is ready to receive and re- 
member your definition. In a like manner teach 
him that a river differs from a brook only in being 
longer, wider, and deeper ; a :aountain from a hill, 
in being much larger. This exercise may be made 
doubly valuable by using it to improve the language 
of your pupils. Let them make their own defini- 
tions ; it will help them much in expressing their 
thoughts clearly and well. If you. cannot take 
them out in the field often, it will be well to use 
pictures and simple drawings. 

After as many definitions are learned as are 
necessary, lessons upon the earth, as a whole, may 
be given. These are generally arranged in about 
the same order in all of the text-beoks, so it will 
not be necessary to have different classes for the 
different series. You can make out an analysis of 
the first lessons for your own use in teaching, 
which can be something like this :— 


1. FORM. 
2. SIZE. { Axis. 
| Poles. 
{ Rotation. Equator. 
Parallels, 
Meridians. 
3. MOTION. 
{ Tropics. 
Revolution. { see Circles. 
Seasons, 

Each of these lessons, except size, may be illus- 
trated by the use of a globe, and should be studied 
as the definitions were : first giving the knowledge 
objectively ; then give name ; afterward combine 
the name with the knowledgein a brief, clear defin- 
ition. 

From this point the most valuable method of 
study and of recitation will be by map-drawing ; 
but as many good systems are now published, it 
will not be necessary to extend this article by 
speaking of it. 





EVENINGS WITH THE STARS.—No. VIIL. 


BY W. B. DWIGHT, NEW BRITAIN. 


—_—— 


3. Remaining constellations of our latitude. (1), 
Groups visible in June. Just setting in the north- 
western sky, pretty well to the northward, will be 
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seen 8° apart, two stars of the first and second 
magnitude. The lowest and largest is the ever. 
beautiful Capella, and the other is Menkalina. The 
little triangle of small stars near Capella, marking 
the kids, and the remaining mostly inconspicuous 
members of this whole group, Auriga the Wagoner, 
cannot be discerned. 

In a line due north of the point of the sickle in 
Leo, at 12° distance, are two fourth magnitudes 
close together. These, with a dozen or more fifth 
magnitudes to the east, constitute the insignificant 
group of the Lesser Lion (Leo minor.) 

North of the eastern extremity of Virgo is Bootes, 
ever marked by its brightest star Arcturus. This 
is detected at once as the brightest star nearly 
overhead in early summer ; also, by forming a large 
equilateral triangle with Spica (in Virgo) and 
Denebola (in Leo) ; also by Benig, closely accom- 
panied (on the S. E.) by a little triangular group of 
smaller stars. Arcturus forms the left knee, and 
the triangle the left lower limb, of Bootes. There 
is a striking resemblance between these two first 
magnitudes, Arcturus and Capella, in their each 
having in company a sparkling triangle. Capella, 
however, may always be distinguished at a glance 
by its companion star of the second magnitude, 
which Arcturus lacks. Ten degrees east of Arcturus 
are four small stars closely grouped, forming the 
right leg of Bootes. At the same distance north- 
east of Arcturus is an irregular pentagon of stars, 
third and fourth magnitudes, of which the four 
southerly form the trunk, and the northerly one the 
head of the figure. Another standing 10° degrees 
to the northwest of this pentagon forms the uplifted 
left arm and completes Bootes, chiefly distinguished 
for Arcturus. 

From 10° to 15° due east of the lower part ot the 
pentagon in Bootes, is seen at a glance, and then 
never to be forgotten, a glittering semicircle of stars 
on a diameter of 10°. This is the Northern Crown, 
Corona Borealis, neatly crowning the heavenly 
vault in summer, so that every spectator seems to 
be wearing it on his head. In its center is its gem, 
Alphacca, a second magnitude. This is a star to 
be remembered. 

For our next very interesting observation we 
must take a new start from the well-marked square 
of the zodiacal group of Libra (already learned), 45° 
due south of the Northern Crown. Take the range 
of the two stars forming the lower (southeast) side 
of this square, or rather trapesium of Libra. Extend 
this range in a northeasterly direction till at'15° 
distance it strikes two third magnitudes, very close 
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rogether, and standing across our line of progress : 
keep on for 8° more, and strike a solitary star ; 
keep on about the same range and distance, and 
strike two more companion stars standing, just like 
the others, across our path. Let the range now 
curve considerably to the eastward, and at the same 
distance (8°) is a second magnitude star, which ends 
ourramble on this line. This well-marked course— 
which classes will catch by the eye in far less time 
than it takes to describe it by the simple direction, 
«See those stars stretching away from Libra ina 
long line curving to the east, in this order, two and 
one, and two and one” — this course has taken us 
from the hand (the first two) through the elbow 
(the first solitary one) and shoulder (the second two) 
to the head (the second magnitude) of the Serpent 
Bearer, (Serpentarius). This bright star in the 
head should be noted as Ras Al Hague. Five de- 
grees to the west of Ras Al Hague, and with it 
and the two stars of the shoulder forming a small 
triangle, is a third magnitude, Ras Algetta, marking 
the head of Hercules. These two men of prowess 
are putting their heads together, ever concocting 
some yet undeveloped scheme, and by this juxta po- 
sition of the heads, we can easily remember the po- 
sition of these groups. Let us finish Serpentarius 
first. Corresponding to the two stars of the left shoul- 
der (already marked) are two others precisely similar, 
inthe right shoulder (15° away to the southeast),and 
forming with Ras Al Hague, in the head, a distinct 
equilateral triangle. Southwest of this triangle are 
two rows of third and fourth magnitudes, now ea- 
sily traced from the map, forming the legs and feet. 
The left foot (three fifth magnitudes in a row) 
punches Scorpio in the ribs, or would, if Scorpio 
had any ribs. Now for the serpent which this 
hero is mastering. Ten degrees due south of the 
Northern Crown you see his head, a pentagon of 
third and fourth magnitudes. At a short interval 
to the southwest is a solitary, then a little to the 
southeast are three stars together, then ten more 
degrees to the southwest we come upon the two 
stars near Libra, in the left hand of Sepentarius. 
We have thus marked the head and winding body 
of the serpent to the point where it is first grasped. 
It then is supposed to wind around the*body and to 
extend out to the east in stars too obscurely marked 
to be further described here. 


hext commands our attention. Here again is a 
striking analogy. As the star in the head of Ser- 
pentarius makes an equilateral triangle of ten de- 
grees on a side, with two groups of two stars each in 








the shoulders, precisely such a triangle, but slightly 
larger, forms the head and shoulders of Hercules. 
The two in the right shoulder are very near the head 
of the serpent ; from the two in the left a line of stars 
shoots off to the northeast (towards the bright first 
magnitude Lyra), forming the left arm, with a 
little square for the hand. North of the last 
mentioned triangle, will be readily noted a tra- 
pesium, with the two southern stars only half as far 
apart as the two northern ones. These form the 
central portion of Hercules. From this trapesium 
two stars five degrees apart stretching east (towards 
the bright Lyra, which one cannot but recognize), 
form the left knee, and two more ten degrees due 
north of the latter, the left foot. Two other stars 
stretching to the northwest of the trapesium mark 
the right limb, and thus we have the whole. 

East of the trapesium in Hercules, and the most 
conspicuous star of the northeastern heavens, is 
Lyra or Vega, of the constellation Lyra or the 
Harp. Four or five stars forming a rhomboidal fig- 
ure to the southeast of Lyra, chiefly complete this 
neat little group. Here we will take breath for a 
fresh start. 


” » 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL TEACHERS ABROAD. 


Altogether, their first introduction to the Old World 
must be a very novel and gratifying experience to the 
150 or more Yankee school masters and school-ma’ams, 
who, under the protecting wing of Thomas Cook, the 
veteran English excursion manager, are making a vaca- 
tion tour through the British isles and on the Continent. . 
Hard.working, worthy representatives the party are of 
the great army of educational toilers of our country— 
poorly-paid professors from out-of-the way colleges, prin- 
cipals of common schools, a small sprinkling of rever- 
ends who mingle with their diviner office that of instruc- 
tor of youth, and, numbering more than all of these, 78 
of the school teaching sisterhood, to whom the matter 
of four or five hundred dollars in gold, which the trip 
is costing them, is the result of years of scrimping 
economy and patient saving. Years and years many of 
them have dreamed in a despairing way of quaint old 
cities, of g-and cathedrals, and of the art-treasures of 


' the lands over the sea. But a continental tour “ was. 
Hercules, an immense sprawling constellation, | 


not for the likes of them,” they have sadly thought.as 
they reckoned up the meagre dollars of their income ; 
and it was only when the cosmopolitan little English- 
man, with his bald pate and twinkling eyes, took in the 
situation and planned an excursion so cheaply that even 
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they could afford it, that they clapped their hands and 
joyfully packed bandbox and trunk for the unexpected 
fulfillment of their longings. 

The party, it will be remembered, left New York by 
one of the Anchor line of steamers, the 21st of June. 
By the 1st of July they sighted the north coast of Ire- 
land, and, shortly after, made their first landing for a 
glimpse of the Giant’s Causeway. From there they 
went to Glasgow, and thence to Edinurgh, where a 
hearty Scotch welcome awaited them. From the Ed- 
inburgh Courant, which devotes between two and three 
columns to the advent of so unwonted a traveling par- 
ty, we learn that the first evening spent in the Scotch 
capital was devoted to a conversazione in the Museum 
of Science and Art, where the teachers were received 
and welcomed by the Lord Provost (whoever he may 
be) and a whole bevy of reverends and reverend doc- 
tors and distinguished professional citizens generally. 
Warm-hearted speeches, overflowing with friendly senti- 
ment, and redolent of Scott and Burns, were abundant, 
and vigorously applauded, while the pipers of the Nine- 
ty-first Argyllshire Highlanders, Princess Louise’s own 
regiment, contributed their wild, barbaric strains at in- 
tervals, intensifying all the more the Scottish glamor 
that was upon everything. 

The Lord Provost, who presided at the reception, 
said that he could not sufficiently congratulate the citi- 
zens on the arrival in this old country of that distin- 
guished party which had come from the United States, 
a party of American cousins who were objects of pecu- 
liar interest, and whom, at the same time, they met with 
love as their sons and daughters, as coming from them- 
selves. (Applause.) When they thought of the future 
of that country, already so great and yet in embryo, and 
what it might be, compared with themselves, at the 
end of a short period, when many of the young people 
present might still be living—it might contain 200,000,- 
ooo, while we would remain at about the same ratio as 
we were now—then, he thought, they would agree with 
him that those present should congratulate them- 
selves on being waited upon by a deputation of that 
people, who were spreading our name and fame, our 
language, our customs, and our religion over that vast 
continent. (Applause.) When that time came, and 
that country was so great and powerful, it would look 
back and look up at the same time to the country which 
had given that name and fame, and which, though com- 
paratively small and feeble, was the cradle of their birth 
and the cause of all their power. His lordship con- 
cluded by offering the deputation in the name of the 
citizens, their cordial welcome, and stating how proud 
they were of the visit. 

The next day (Sunday) most of the tourists went to 
the Tron church to hear Rev. Dr. McGregor, who, not- 
ing their presence, closed his sermon by saying: “I 
cannot allow this service to close without saying to 
those from America, not only in the name of the clergy, 
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but of our fellow-citizens, how heartily we welcome you 
to the ancient capital of Scotland. I trust you wil] 
carry with you many happy memories of your visit to 
this city and country and the other lands in which you 
propose to travel before returning home. Such visits 
can hardly fail to be of advantage and mutual good, 
cementing the tie that binds us so firmly together, and 
which we hope, with God’s blessing, will remain up- 
broken for many generations. Regarding you as the 
representatives of one of the greatest and most blessed 
interests on the continent of America—regarding you 
as the representatives of American education, I may 
be allowed, in one word, to say how much we feel the 
hope of your great country is the hope of our own—that 
it does not lie in your vast material resources, nor in 
your national energy, nor in your commercial prosperity 
or enterprise, but in the sound education of your people 
and in pure and undefiled religion more and more pre- 
vailing throughout all parts of your vast territory. We 
feel more and more that the salt that keeps the breath 
of society sweet, the salt that preserves a nation from 
moral corruption, is its righteous, God-fearing men and 
women. It is because we know that there is in the 
heart of the great American people true love to their 
Lord, loyalty to the Master, and fear of God—it is in 
consideration of that, above all other causés, that we 
can look forward to a great future for your nation, and 
a future of usefulness on its part to the world. May 
the Lord bless you, may the Lord keep you and your 
nation ; may the Lord lift upon you the light of his 
reconciled countenance, and grant you peace, and give 
you a prosperous journey and a safe return, with all 
things needful for this life and the life to come.” 
Leaving Edinburgh, the tourists visited Abbotsford 
and Melrose, and the next we hear of them, they are at 
Derby, the county seat at Derbyshire, located in the 
beautiful valley of the Derwent in the heart of rural 
England. Here they received another flattering ovation 
from the mayor and prominent citizens, and an evening 
was spent over a grand banquet, plentifully interlarded 
with toasts and speeches, while an attendant band of 
music filled in the breaks with the national anthem, 
Hail Columbia, Yankee Doodle and God Bless the 
Prince of Wales, in the most impartially promiscuous 
style. Indeed, the gushing Derby Mercury character- 
izes the event as being the most interesting which has 
occurred since the Prince and Princess of Wales graced 
the town with their presence. The talk of the occasion 
seems to have been as delightful a medley as the music 
itself. Queen Victoria, President Grant, educational 
topics, and protestations of eternal friendship, were 
jumbled together in charming confusion. Mrs. Nelson, 
a school teacher from Texas, distinguished herself by 
asserting the right of women to speak in public, and 
drew a vivid picture of the discouragements and trials 
of school-teaching among the freedmen of the Southern 
States. In conclusion, thé chairman hoped the gather- 
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ing would tend to promote a better understanding be- 
tween both countries, confidently advised the Ameri- 
cans not to take the expressions of opinions and articles 
in newspapers as representing the feeling of the English 
nation toward the American people. The articles, he 
said, were written to sell the newspapers, but the gen- 
eral feeling of the country was often entirely opposed to 
the sentiment thus expressed, and he believed the same 
was the case in America. 

On the whole, the teachers are being made a good 
deal of by our British cousins, which is, no doubt, all 
the more grateful to their modest hearts on account of 
ts entire unexpectedness. ‘They have been toted about 
through the courtesy of railway companies, in special 
trains of saloon coaches, and after their reception at 
Derby, we read of their being the guests for a day of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot at Alton Towers. 
But England is to be more thoroughly done, on the re- 
turn of the excursionists from the continent, where, by 
this time, they must have got well along on their travels. 
Paris and Vienna are the two principal objective points, 
but some will extend the journey to Rome ; others will 
visit Switzerland, the Rhine and Belgium. A few do 
not intend to return with the party, but propose remain- 
ing a year or two in England, or on the continent, to 
improve themselves in various branches of knowledge, 
and in languages, so as to make themselves better qual- 
ified for their work at home. 

Messrs. Cook, Son & Jenkins, of 292 Broadway, 
make all the ,arrangements for these tours. 

—Springfield Republican. 





ELECTION OF PROF. DANA TO THE FRENCH 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


On the seventh of July the order of the day in the 
“Académie des Sciences” was the election of three “ Cor- 
responaanis” in the section of Anatomy and Zoology. 
Five names were presented to the Academy as the re- 
sult of the secret session in which the merits of candi- 
dates for election were discussed—these were Messrs. 
Steenstrup, of Denmark, Carpenter, Darwin, and Huxley 
of England, and Dana, from the United States. The 
votes stood as follows : 


_ Ist ballot. 2d ballot. 3d ballot. 
Steenstrup, 38 ——- +. soe Carpenter, 35 
Darwin, 10 Darwin, « £0 Darwin, 12 
blank, I Huxley, I 
Total, 48 46 48 


Consequently, Messrs. Steenstrup, Dana, and Car- 
penter were declared elected foreign correspondents 
ofthe Academy of Sciences. 

Prof. Dana is the only American, properly speaking, 
who is a member of the Academy of Sciences of France, 
Prof. Agassiz was a member before he came to reside 
in the United States, having been elected to the section 
of Anatomy and Zoology in 1839. Prof. Dana was 
chosen to fill the place made vacant by the death of 
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Pictet of Geneva. The late Prof. Alex. Dallas Bache 
was a member under the section of Geography and Nav- 
igation. It should be added that Steenstrup was 
elected to fill the vacancy made by the advance of Prof. 
Agassiz from the list of Foreign Correspondents to that 
of Foreign Associates. 

An election to the French Academy of Sciences is an 
honor which has not often fallen to the lot of an Ameri- 
can scientist. If we remember correctly, Bache, Ag- 
assiz, and Dana are the only Americans. Franklin 
died (1790) before the organization of the present 
Lnstitut de France (25th of Oct. 1795), but when in 
Paris was always present at the former society, of which 
he was, we believe, also a member. Dr. Nathaniel 
Bowditch, of Boston, was in nomination as Foreign As- 
sociate at the time of his death. 

A word as to the constitution of the “ /nstitut de 
France,’—which has been either “ Imperial” or “ Nation- 
al” according as France has been a Monarchy or a Re- 
public—may not be out of place here, at this time. The 
present “ /ustitut” had its origin in the stormy days of 
the great revolution by a decree dated Aug. 22, 1795, 
which was followed by the organization of the Institute 
on the 25th of the next October. This body is in reality 
only the successor, under another name, and on an 
enlarged scope, of the Académie Royale des Sciences found- 
ed in 1666 by Colbert. The Institute of France is 
divided into five separate Academies. ‘These are: 1st, 
L’ Académie Francaise. 2d, L’ Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-lettres. 3d, L’ Académie des Sciences. 4th, L’ 
Académie des Beaux Arts, and 5th, L’ Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, the last reinstated by an or- 
dinance dated Oct. 26, 1832 from the old “ Académie 
Royale,” which had been abolished by an edict of the 
convention of Aug. 8th, 1793. 

Each of these five academies has its own separate or- 
ganization and membership. Each has an allowance of 
money from the government for its memoirs and re- 
searches, and each had its own secretaries. But the library 
of the Institute and its scientific and literary collections 
are enjoyed in common. Under the presidency ofthe Min- 
ister of Public Instruction a committee of ten (10) mem- 
bers—two (2) from each academy—manage the common 
fund. The elections are by ballot but must be con- 
firmed by the government, who pay each resident mem- 
ber a salary of 1,500 francs and each of the secretaries 
6,000 francs. A napoleon is also paid to each member 
for each meeting of the academy at which he “ assists,” 
but he is liable to a fine for prolonged absence and 
even to expulsion for marked negligence. 

In return, the government is at liberty to refer all 
questions of a scientific or professional character to the 
Institute for consideration and research, without further 
compensation for such service. The members of the 
several Academies are classified (except in the first) as 
membres, académiciens libres, associés étrangers, and cor- 
respondants. ‘The ‘ free academicians’ (members at large 
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we chs say in English) attend ‘the meetings but t do the animal. kingdom, the most of which work was com. 
not vote. The organization of the Institute as a whole, | pleted nearly twenty years since. 

is shown in the following table of the several Academies: Prof. Dana is now a member of nearly every impor. 
tant academy and society for the advancement of science 


ai 3 ¢ = , | in Europe, as well as in his own country. None of 
33 55 2 | these recognitions abroad was. in its nature more 
ergs eg £ ep ; 
E3E8S2 § & | gratifying than the honor conferred a year since by the 
1. Academie Francaise, ” ode Royal Bavarian Academy at Munich upon Prof. Dana in 
2. des Inscriptions et Belles: tres, 2 10 5° 40 ° ° i ‘ 
3. © den Geen > 10 8100 66 | his election as Doctor of Philosophy and Master of 
4. ‘* des Beaux-Arts, 1 1010 40 40| Liberal Arts,” on occasion of the celebration by the 
5- 


Pa des Sciences Morales et Politiques, 1 6 +? 46 a Academy of its four hundredth year from the founda. 


7 36 32 236 226 tion. On these centennial occasions it is the custom to 

We find the names of Bancroft, Motley, and Tappan | elect to the Honorary Doctorate some one foreigner of 
in the fifth academy as foreign correspondents, where also | distinction, and the choice fell in 1872 on Prof. Dana. 
was the late Lieber, of New York. In the fourth ac-| Baron Liebig, lately deceased, was one of the foreign 
ademy—that of Fine Arts—America has Chas. C. | associates. His place as associate has just been filled 
Perkins, of Boston, in the section of members at large | by the selection of Sir Chas. Wheatstone, the well 
(academicien libre). known Electrician of London. 

The Académie des Sciences is divided into eleven sec- — 
tions as follows : i., Geometry ; ii., Mechanics ; iii., As- | EDUCATION OF AMERICAN YOUTH IN 
tronomy ; iv., Geography and Navigation ; v., General EUROPE. 
Physics ; vi., Chemistry ; vii., Mineralogy ; viii., Botany ; 
ix., Rural Economy; x., Anatomy and Zoology ; xi., 
Medicine and Surgery. Each of these sections has six During Colonial days wealthy families not infre- 
resident members. In some of the sections the For- | quently sent their sons to the mother country to study 
eign Correspondents number more members : thus there | at Oxford or Cambridge. Thiscourse was often adopted 
are 16 foreign astronomers ; 8 members in Geography | bythe rich planters of the South, and this turning to the 
and Navigation ; 9 in General Physics ; 9 in Chemistry ; | old home of the colonist for the higher education was 
8 in Mineralogy ; 10 in Botany ; 10 in Rural Economy; | very natural. The country was new. The means of 
to in Anatomy and Zoology ; and 8 in Medicine and | giving a liberal education were as yet very imperfectly 
Surgery :—making 34 more foreign correspondents than | secured. And the unity of life at home and in the col- 
resident members. onies was then such that no disruption in a young man’s 

As an organizatlon for the promotion of science and | social or political ideas was produced by his studying 
art in all its departments, no association of men of learn- | at an English University. He was not so changed in 
ing has been more efficient than the Institute of | taste and feeling by his residence abroad as to disqualify 
France. Since its primary organization in 1699 it has | him, in any degree, for enjoyment and influence in his 
rarely failed to publish a yearly volume of Transactions, | | colonial home. 
which are issued in several series, while the weekly | | 
journal, known as Comptes Rendus, prepared by the per- | 
petual secretaries, contains a full account of all that is | 
done in the Academy of Sciences, including abstracts | 
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The Revolution put an end to this conscious unity of 
national life, and caused by the snapping asunder of social 
and political ties, an estrangement which for a long time 
| interrupted the old usage of sending young men to Eng- 

of memoirs read and of discussions thereon, with cor- | land for education. But there has been within the last 
respondence from absent members and others, &c. | quarter of a century an unexampled development of 
Large prizes are offered annually for the solution wd wealth in our country. The Old World, with its archi- 
specific questions or for important researches, and every | tectural monuments, its works of art, its historical places, 
encouragement is extended for the promotion of original | its scenery, and the new and striking aspects of its so- 
work of all sorts. cial and political life presents irresistible attractions to 

In the choice of its associates and correspondents the | the energetic race which has founded and built up such 
action of the academy is completely free of all local and | a magnificent empire in the new.. Hence the immense 
personal influences, the sole criterion of choice being _and ever increasing throng of Americans who have 
the merits of the several candidates. | really become an important element of European life. 

The selection of Prof. Dana in the section of zoology | This altered state of things has brought forward the-ed- 
rather than in that of mineralogy, (including geology), is | ucation of boys or young men under.a new aspect. 

a proof of the high estimate set by his fellow workers in | Where families reside in Europe for a number of 
this department of natural science, upon Prof. Dana’s | years it becomes a matter.of necessity that the children 
original contributions to the Zoophytes and Crustacea as | should be under instruction, public or private, during 
well as to the general philosophy and classification of this period. How far this foreign education may influ- 
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ence unfavorably the tastes arid habits of the youth who 
are subject to its influence, is not’ the main question at 
present. Although, we may remark in passing, that 
while persons thus educated, especially if the moulding 
process continue for several years, are likely to speak 
French with a better accent, to be better connoisseurs in 
matters of art, they are not likely to be better citizens 
or happier men and women. 

Nor need we dwell on Special’ Education, Law and 
Theology are, from the nature of the case, and as a mat- 
ter of fact, studied abroad to a very limited extent. 
Medicine is more likely to draw American students to 
Paris, Edinburgh, and Vienna. But here, again, our 
own schools have been advanced to such perfection that 
there is but little to be gained by resorting to foreign 
universities. Scientific students have been found during 
the last two decades in considerable numbers in the lab 
oratories of Germany. But there has been within that 
period a very rapid development of scientific knowledge 
in our own country, and we think the time not distant 
when a chemical student can acquire at home all the 
knowledge which even a Liebig could have imparted to 
him. 

But the kind of education which our wealthy and 
fashionable people are likely to continue to patronize is 
that of the Public School and the University. The ed- 
ucation of the first kind, whether pursued at the Great 
Schools of England or those of like grade on the Con- 
tinent, is surrounded by safeguards, and is far less ob- 
jectionable than that of the University. The age is 
still too early for decisive impressions to be received, 
and the tastes and passions which lead the young astray 
are not yet felt in their full force. At the Public Schools, 
of England especially, boys live in the same house with 
an assistant teacher, under his personal care and super- 
vision. They are thus shielded from temptation and 
guided in the path of virtue and religion. But in ‘the 
University, personal supervision is greatly weakened, 
even where its guarding and guiding force is not wholly 
lost. Young men here enjoy a freedom of action which 
too often proves ‘perilous to’ temperance and purity, es- 
pecially in a foreign country far away from the custom- 
ary restraints of home. “Ihe easy virtue of American 
students residing in Paris has‘often been the subject of 
comment. How often has the young American, edu- 
cated at home in the strictest morality, been lured from 
the path of duty by the siren voice of pleasure in that 
gay and splendid metropolis? Those of our country- 
men who have lived much abroad bear the strongest ‘tes- 
timony to the moral dangers which beset our students 
residing in foreign lands at this critical age. 

But the worst evil of this foreign education is yet to 
be named. It arises from the peculiarly impressionable 
character of the age at which it is pursued. Neither 
the boy nor the fully developed: man is half so suscep- 
tible of deep:and lasting impressions asthe University 
student. The young man who ‘spends three or four 





years at an English University at this plastic period of 
his life will, in nine cases out of ten, be moulded to a 
different civilization—to different, widely different, social 
ideas and habits, and widely different political sympa- 
thies and preferences. I do not say that these ideas 
and preferences may not be better for England and for 
any one who is going to make England or the continent 
his home. This may very well be. And yet these ways 
and habits may be very undesirable for the young man 
who is to pass his life in America. John Bright thinks 
a republican form of government the best for the United 
States. But he judges a monarchy to suit best the 
habits and circumstances of England. The question is 
not what is best in itself, for there is no best in itself. 
A young man’s education must have reference to the 
country in which he is to live, and the time in which his 
lot is cast. The most thorough French or German 
education leaves a man quite unfinished when he 
reaches our shores. He has to learn many things 
besides language. He labors under peculiar disadvan- 
tages. Mr. Schurtz is, indeed, one example of a person 
who has surmounted these disadvantages in a very 
remarkable degree. Suppose a young American to 
obtain at Cambridge a more thorough mathematical 
education, or at Oxford more perfect classical training 
than he could get at home. This is all very well, but 
it supposes him to be a severe student. Now, how 
large a proportion of the 2,000 young men at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford are close students? Prof. Thorold 
Rogers, who has written a book on Oxford will tell you, 
“one in ten.” -Then the American parent may venture 
to think that there is one chance in ten that his son 
will be a thorough student and graduate at Oxford as a 
“classman.” If he is not a hard student how does he 
pass his time? I read in the last number of the 
Guardian which has reached me a paragraph which 
will serve to throw light on this subject. The editor is 
speaking, indeed, of the summer term. ‘The Long 
vacation is, at least, a term of peace if not of study ; 
but the warm weeks that precede it are a season of 
organized amusement. The average Undergraduate 
attends his compulsory lectures and thinks of cricket. 
The drag which is to carry him off to an afternoon of 
pleasure rattles up under his tutor’s windows five 
minutes before the clock strikes, and he sits lighter than 
ever on his uneasy chair. The whole atmosphere of 
the place is saturated with physical excitement. College 
walls, though they still secure a show of discipline, 
contain a body of young men who are students only in 
name.” Are those of whom this can be said with truth 
in the summer term likely to be hard students during 
the other terms of the year? It is quite possible that a 
young man with superior abilities and high aspirations 
after culture may go to a foreign university resolved to 
make the most of his opportunities. In this case fine 
scholarship may reasonably be expected. But the other 
countervailing results of a foreign residence at this 
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impressionable age remaia. And if wealth and social 
vanity are the causes which impel the student to study 
abroad, then not even the scholarship can be depended 
on as a compensation for the risks incurred. 

Our American education, the higher as well as the 
lower, has kept pace with the development of the 
country. Its progress, especially in the direction of 
the three learned professions, has been very great. It 
has not been less marked and cheering in the field of 
science. Its advancement in the requirements of the 
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actly as hot as boiling water, we should receive from her 
just as much heat (leaving the effect of our atmosphere 
out of account) as we should receive from a small globe 
as hot as boiling water, and at such a distance as to look 
just as large as the moon does. Or a disk of metal 
would serve equally well. Now, the experiment may be 
easily tried. A bronze half-penny is exactly one inch 
in diameter, and as the moon’s average distance is about 
111 times her own diameter, a half-penny at a distance 
of 111 inches, or three yards and three inches, looks 


classical curriculum, whose goal is the degree of | just as large as the moon. Now let a half-penny be 


Bachelor of Arts, has been most gratifying. 


Few | put in boiling water for a while, so that it becomes as 


persons are aware how great it is. Imagine a boy | hot as the water ; then that coin taken quickly and set 
entering one of our New England Colleges at the age | three yards from the observer will give out, for the few 


of twelve or thirteen, and yet this is the age at which | moments that its heat remains appreciably that of boil- 


Dr. Dwight entered Yale. ‘The average age at which 


| 
students enter there to-day is probably seventeen. And | 


the same holds true of our other New England colleges. 


largest power of enjoyment. 


THE HEAT OF THE MOON. 

The Earl of Russe has shown by experiments that the 
moon not only reflects heat to the earth (which, of 
course, must be the case), but that she gives out heat by 
which she has been herself warmed. The distinction 
may not perhaps appear clear at first sight to every read- 
er, but it may easily be explained and illustrated. If ona 
bright summer’s day we take a piece of smooth, but not 
too well polished metal, and by means of it reflect the 


experienced ; this is reflected sun-heat ; but if we wait | 


while so holding the metal until the plate has become 
quite hot under the solar rays we shall recognize a sen- 
sation of heat from the near proximity of the plate to 


the face, even when the plate is so held as not to reflect | sively drawn to one and then to another sun, while Proc- 


sun-heat. We can in succession try, first reflected heat 
alone, before the metal has grown hot ; next, the heat 


which the metal gives out of itself when warmed by the | 


sun’s rays ; and lastly, the two kinds of heat together, 
when the metal is caused to reflect sun-heat, and also 
(being held near the face) to give out a sensible quan- 
tity of its own warmth. What Lord Rosse has done 
has been to show that the full moon sends earthwards 


| 
| 
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ing water, as much heat to the observer as he receives 
from the full moon supposed to be as hot as boiling wa- 


| ter. Ora globe of thin metal, an inch in diameter and 
Does not this single fact mark a great advance—a far | full of water at boiling heat, would serve as a more con- 
broader range, if not a more thorough culture in every | stant artificial moon in respect of heat supply. It need 
study now pursued. But, in fine, our American system | not be thought remarkable, then, if the heat given out 
of education having grown up and developed with the | by the full moon is not easily measured, or even recog- 
country, is just that which fits a man for his duties in | nised. Imagine how little the cold of a winter’s day 
professional, political, and social life; gives him the | would be relieved by the presence, in a room not other- 
greatest influence among his fellow citizens, and the | wise warmed, of a one-inch globe of boiling water, three 
_yards away! And by the way, we are here reminded of 


an estimate by Prof. C. P. Smyth, resulting from obser- 
vations made on the moon’s heat during his Teneriffe 
experiments. He found the heat equal to that emitted 


by the hand at a distance of three feet. 
—The Spectator. 





THE ORIGIN OF METEORS AND CoMETS.—Proctor has 
recently advanced an idea as to the origin of comets and 
meteors that may seem to be but the revival of an old 
opinion, and one supposed to have been exploded. 


| The researches of Schiaparelli and Newton and others, 
sun’s light upon the face, a sensation of heat will be | 


in that they showed the meteors to be regular members 
of the solar system, seem to have temporarily satisfied 


the inquiry as to the remote origin of these bodies. 


both kinds of heat ; she reflects solar heat just as she | degree of force required to eject a meteor from the sur- 


' face of the outer planets, and examines the orbits of 


reflects solar light, and she also gives out the heat by 
which her own surface has been warmed. 

[t may perhaps occur to the reader how much heat we 
actually obtain from the full moon. ‘There is a simple 
way of viewing the matter. If the full moon were ex- 


_ The former astronomer assumes them to exist generally 


throughout the interstellar spaces, and to be succes- 


tor reasons that these bodies are now found to travel in 
groups or streams, that it is difficult to conceive how our 
sun eould draw a connected stream of meteors to itself 
at any given epoch, and that if these bodies were ejected 
from the self-luminous stars, we may with equal plausi- 
bility suppose similar bodies to have been ejected from 
the planets of our own system when they were in a mol- 
tencondition. He accordingly shows the very moderate 


such periodical comets and meteors as are at present 
known. In accordance with the suggestion of A. S. 
Herschel, he deduces the interesting conclusion that 
the comets expelled from Jupiter would mostly have a 
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direct motion, or one in the same direction as his own, 
while those ejected from Neptune would be as likely to 
have a retrograde as a direct motion. Proctor concludes 
that many comets have sprung from Jupiter and Neptune, 
and at least one from Uranus—the latter being the 
well-known November meteor streams, or the Leonides, 
which Hind has shown to be connected with Tempel’s 
—Scientific Record, in Harper’s for August. 


comet. 





A Srupents’ Recatra IN GERMANY.—The Ithaca | 
Yournal prints extracts from a private letter written by 
an ex-Cornell student of ’74, descriptive of a boat race 
on the River Neckar at Heidelberg, between “scrub” 
crews of English and American students. ‘The boats | 
were six-oared barges, each rowed by three men and | 
steered by a coxswain. The description is as follows :| 

“For four days before the Saturday we pulled over 
the course (nearly two miles) once a day. We had no 
expectation of winning, but on the contrary, expected to 
be left far behind, and told everybody so, as did the 
English also. When the day arrived the English fellows 
had decorated a large barge, procured a band of music, 
invited all the English ladies and two or three Americans 
on board to witness their triumph, and moored the ves- 
sel in the middle of the course. After the first race, in 
which a Brazilian boat, containing one American, was 
victorious, ours came off. It was the race of the regatta, 
and the start was perfect. . I pulled the two bow oars 
and acted as captain. At first neither of us took the 
lead much, but after a mile we were half a length ahead ; 
then, being near the head of the rapids, we put ina 
spurt, and took the lead by two or three lengths, as far 
as the bridge. We had only a little blue jack in our 
bow, while the English boat had the British flag in the 
stern. Before reaching the bridge the people on the 
shore began to understand the situation, and commenc- 
ed shouting. Our friends, who had come to see us beat- 
en, grew excited, yelled at and cheered us, and ran 
along the road. Others yelled at the English boat to 
‘hurry up,’ and altogether it was an exciting contest. 
One voice, high above us on the bridge, was heard 
above all others, ‘Hurrah for America!’ Below the 
bridge they slowly gained, but when we passed the barge 
they were still a length and a halfbehind. We came in 
victors by a full length, and then hoisted our silk flag in 
the stern. Then we had to receive our congratulations, 
and they were innumerable and fervent. Our fellow 
American students crowded around and were almost 


wild with delight ; every one had to be shaken hands 
with, including several strangers and ladies. Such a 
crestfallen set as the English ladies were, I never saw. 
The other crew were also terribly put out , the race had 
such an unexpected ending, and their humiliation, as 
well as that of their friends, was extreme.” 








Kinpygss is the music of good will to man, and on 
this harp the smallest fingers may play heaven’s sweetest 
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EDITORIAL. 


WE call particular attention to the pointed 
speech of Rev. James T. Matthews, of Chicago, 
delivered at the late closing exercises of the Nor- 
mal School, and given nearly at full length in this 
number. 

It is interesting and instructive to learn from 
this address how the appearance of the dingy, 
clumsy structure of the past ages, in which this 
rich State houses our Normal School, strikes an 
observant guest from other States. We are glad, 
and hereby thank our Chicago friend, that in the 
most courteous and brotherly way he put his im- 
pressions into ringing words, and called attention 
to the reproach which our good State is thus unde- 
signedly casting upon an institution which she has 
but lately indorsed as important and worthy. The 
School is fairly successful, and with the increasing 
encouragement which it is receiving, is bound to 
become still more so. But, lobster-like, it has 
grown to a stature when it must cast its shell, and 
get a more commodious and a finer one, if it is to 
live and thrive. 

The present building is tolerably comfortable 
within, though too old and worn to allow of that 
neatness which should be indispensable in every 
recitation-room. The outside is cheap-looking and 
gloomy, and utterly unworthy of the cause or of 
the State. A stranger trying to guess its office 
from its front elevation could hardly do otherwise 
than consider it a prison or penitentiary. Even 
this would seem impossible on second thought, for 
state prisons are usually magnificent affairs now-a- 
days. 

Our good and wealthy State cannot afford to 
keep its great teacher-training school so unworthily 
housed any longer. The truth is that few outside 
of New Britain know the facts in the case. But all 
should know them, and act upon them. How 
much longer shall it be a frequent occurrence for 
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New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Illinois, and from 
others, where they have grand structures for their 
Normal Schools, to lift up their hands in astonish- 
ment when they look upon all that Connecticut 
has done in this line? The most generous thing 
they can then do is to efface from their minds all 
remembrance of the building. 

Some think that the examples of other States, 
and the effect we may produce on them, are of no 
importance to us. This is a profound mistake. 
Certainly, while we look to the great States of the 
West for pioneer work of push and thrift unknown 
to us, they have a right to look to all the States of 
old New England for the highest examples of re- 
finement and of a cultivated popular sentiment. 

We regret exceedingly to have our friend from 
Chicago return home disappointed in this respect, 
as far at least as one of our vitally important pub- 
lic buildings is concerned. 


Tue New York 7imes is now affording a remark- 
able example of unparalleled thrift in its own rapid 
development into an enormous circulation, and of 
the success with which our inventors and machinists 
meet the increasing demands of this growing age. 
The machines and pressess in the vaults of that 
paper have long been a wonder for efficiency and 
rapidity ; but they are utterly distanced by the new 
ones. We have not space to enumerate the many 
novel time-savers of the new arrangements, the 
folding-machines, elevator, etc., but we must call 
attention to the greatest wonder of all, the new 
power-press. Till lately, as we all know, the Hoe 
press has been the great magician in this marvel- 
lous work. But under the demands of the last few 
months, even Hoe has lagged behind. Invention 
has, of course, come up to the scratch, and Walter, 
standing on the shoulders of the giant Hoe, but 
himself plainly no pigmy, has distanced immensely 
all previous machines. So great is the speed with 
which the new Walter presses do their work in the 
New York 7imes office, that it is said that the old 
Hoe presses, those miracles of yesterday, look as 
if they were going to sleep in comparison. The 
merit of the new presses consists mainly in print- 
ing both sides of the paper in one operation, re- 
quiring no intervention of a human hand, and 
“registering” or adjusting the two faces to each 
other exactly and automatically. Thus no limit to 
the speed is reached, except the time needed to get 

a distinct impression. Rolls of paper, each con- 
taining four miles of length, are put into the ma- 


Seas 


utes, the paper running through ata speed of 1,000 
feet per minute, coming out at the same rate finished 
journals, ready to be folded. Four miles of news 
well printed in twenty-five minutes! Excellent 
work can be produced by these machines at the 
rate of 15,000 or 17,000 complete copies of an 
eight-page paper per hour. 


TEACHERS never will occupy their true position 
until they aim to be pillars in the social fabric of 
their districts. And when they wisely and reso. 
lutely aim so to be, they will attain the position, 
We know of at least two of the more important 
schools in Connecticut—schools which are the 
great institutions of their localities—whose princi- 
pals, worthy and excellent men, perfectly capable 
of making themselves fée/¢t in the growth of the 
community, stand deliberately aloof, and outside of 
their technical school work are nearly nonentities. 

A great mistake ; a teacher should be so large- 
souled, and so enthusiastic, as to enter heartily into 
the daily concerns of his community. In religious 
exercises and church work, in the higher work of 
politics, in charitable and temperance movements, 
in literary associations, in private social gatherings, 
he ought to be able to say, “quorum pars magna 
fui.” Even the prospects of a brief residence 
should not excuse him. The ministry of the Meth- 
odists do not shirk their parochial interests because 
of their itineracy, nor should the teacher yield to 
this temptation. To stand aloof from the daily 
transactions of the community, to entrench them- 
selves behind the sharp lines of technical school 
work, is a sad mistake which is to-day, in some 
quarters, working heavily to keep the general in- 
fluence of teachers down at a low level. Throw 
yourselves, fellow teachers, with full souls into the 
social work and social enjoyments around you, and 
the next decade of years shall see a vast improve- 
ment in the influence of the profession. 


PEDAGoGicus thinks it is no one’s business 
whether he goes into his school-room in one rig 
or another ; nor does it make any difference to his 
pupils, if he is only upto the mark in making them 
master their lessons, if he chooses to appear with 
boots unblacked, clothes untidy, and finger-nails 
@ laChinoise. He isn’t paid for attending to these 
decencies, and they can’t be‘required of him.’ Be- 
sides his natural inclination to be untidy, he is en- 
couraged in the habit by a certain idea that it is, 
after all, an attribute of genius to be neglectful of 
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dandy about Dr. Samuel Johnson, or Neander, or 
Percival, or Horace Greeley, or a host of other 
geniuses. But there is neither analogy, nor con- 
solation, nor excuse for you in all these cases, Ped- 
agogicus. There is a certain degree of privilege 
about one who is not officially a trainer of others ; 
a very questionable privilege, however ; for every 
one “ex-officio,” as a member of society, has re- 
sponsibilities and duties in this direction. But in 
the case of teachers by whom hundreds of the 
young are to be molded, this is no longer a right of 
choice. Every teacher is paid to be a gentleman 
or a lady in the school-room, as much as to be a 
drill-master in studies. 

The State might justly require the question of 
personal appearance to be raised by examiners and 
acting visitors, as a necessary qualification in a 
teacher. Some of that precision of dress and de- 
portment always required of the officers and 
soldiers in the regular army, might be by public au- 
thority required of public teachers, and very likely 
may be, one of these days. Meanwhile let Peda- 
gogicus and all his imitators take the matter in 
their own hands, and as they must be models to 
their pupils, let them, by all means, be models of 
neatness. 





By the new postal arrangements no free matter 
whatever is transmitted through the mails. This 
is putting the business on a perfectly simple, and 
probably on the correct basis It should be no- 
ticed, however, that this general sweep of all privi- 
leged matter by no means necessarily accompanied 
under one principle the abolition of the franking 
privilege, as members of Congress insisted. The 
franking privilege had been grossly abused ; trunks, 
laundry packages, &c., having been sent free through 
the mails ; no such violations of the spirit of the 
privilege had been complained of in other instances 
of free transmission. One unwelcome effect of the 
law is to cripple considerably the hitherto generous 
system of newspaper and periodical exchanges, 
ourselves being sufferers in this way. Still there 
is no valid reason to object to the law as it now 
stands. 





Ir is not often that we advise teachers to make 
fools of themselves, but we are a little inclined to 
do so now. Vacations are now “in medias res” ; 
in this time of recreating themselves, teachers need 
to come as near as possible (without doing any- 
thing morally wrong) to reversing all their term 
habits and surroundings. If, therefore, they have 
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been very sedate and wise, the present process 
may bring them temporarily nearly to the practice 
of some very salutary trifling follies. 

Almost anything is advisable that will turn them 
inside out like a good house-cleaning—that will 
turn to the sunlight and air every dusty and sore 
spot—that will wipe from their remembrance all 
the irritations and checks of the last year and pre- 
sent their minds, in a sense, as “ tabular rasae” for 
the work of the year to come. At all hazards let 
us bring ourselves into a good healthy tone by be- 
ing “jolly” awhile—that is the word—hilarious and 
jolly. If our surroundings are agreeable, let us be 
jolly in the natural, irrepressible way ; if our experi- 
ences are unpropitious, then let us be jolly in the 
Mark Tapley way, because it’s the only time when 
there’s any credit in being jolly. 








THERE are few minutes in the school-room of 
more importance than those intervening between 
the detection of a wrong, and the infliction of its 
punishment. Such an interval should always exist. 
Too often it does not. Many teachers pride them- 
selves on the rapidity with which punishment fol- 
lows detection in their school-room. The rod is al- 
ways uplifted, and comes down almost in the very 
moment of the hasty decision. There is an eclat 
about such a method of discipline which gratifies 
the amour propre of the teacher; there is a terror 
about it which awes the school into a stern show of 
obedience. Yet itis a vicious and unbearable system. 
Injustice is its unfailing and frequent attendant. 
Pupils are wrongly punished, and rankling wounds 
are made, that are very ugly to heal. Such disci- 
pline should no more be tolerated as a regular sys- 
tem than should drum-head court-martial, as a sub- 
stitute for our more deliberate courts of justice. 





‘ANNALS OF EDUCATION. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


It was clearly manifest all through the forty- 
fourth annual meeting of this association, that the 
management of its affairs had fallen into strong 
hands. The President, Principal M. C. Stebbins. 
of the Springfield (Mass.) High School, succeeded— 
by dint of much hard work, we have occasion to 
know— in preparing for all in attendance a rich pro- 
gramme of exercises, which was very ably and sat- 
isfactorily carried out. The meeting this year was 
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New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Illinois, and from 
others, where they have grand structures for their 
Normal Schools, to lift up their hands in astonish- 
ment when they look upon all that Connecticut 
has done in this line? The most generous thing 
they can then do is to efface from their minds all 
remembrance of the building. 

Some think that the examples of other States, 
and the effect we may produce on them, are of no 
importance to us. This is a profound mistake. 
Certainly, while we look to the great States of the 
West for pioneer work of push and thrift unknown 
to us, they have a right to look to all the States of 
old New England for the highest examples of re- 
finement and of a cultivated popular sentiment. 

We regret exceedingly to have our friend from 
Chicago return home disappointed in this respect, 
as far at least as one of our vitally important pub- 
lic buildings is concerned. 


Tue New York 7imes is now affording a remark- 
able example of unparalleled thrift in its own rapid 
development into an enormous circulation, and of 
the success with which our inventors and machinists 
meet the increasing demands of this growing age. 
The machines and pressess in the vaults of that 
paper have long been a wonder for efficiency and 
rapidity ; but they are utterly distanced by the new 
ones. We have not space to enumerate the many 
novel time-savers of the new arrangements, the 
folding-machines, elevator, etc., but we must call 
attention to the greatest wonder of all, the new 
power-press. Till lately, as we all know, the Hoe 
press has been the great magician in this marvel- 
lous work. But under the demands of the last few 
months, even Hoe has lagged behind. Invention 
has, of course, come up to the scratch, and Walter, 
standing on the shoulders of the giant Hoe, but 
himself plainly no pigmy, has distanced immensely 
all previous machines. So great is the speed with 
which the new Walter presses do their work in the 
New York 7Zimes office, that it is said that the old 
Hoe presses, those miracles of yesterday, look as 
if they were going to sleep in comparison. The 
merit of the new presses consists mainly in print- 
ing both sides of the paper in one operation, re- 
quiring no intervention of a human hand, and 
“registering” or adjusting the two faces to each 

other exactly and automatically. Thus no limit to 
the speed is reached, except the time needed to get 
a distinct impression. Rolls of paper, each con- 
taining four miles of length, are put into the ma- 


utes, the paper running through ata speed of ame 
feet per minute, coming out at the same rate finished 
journals, ready to be folded. Four miles of news 
well printed in twenty-five minutes! Excellent 
work can be produced by these machines at the 
rate of 15,000 or 17,000 complete copies of an 
eight-page paper per hour. 


TEACHERS never will occupy their true position 
until they aim to be pillars in the social fabric of 
their districts. And when they wisely and reso- 
lutely aim so to be, they will attain the position, 
We know of at least two of the more important 
schools in Connecticut—schools which are the 
great institutions of their localities—whose princi- 
pals, worthy and excellent men, perfectly capable 
of making themselves fe/t in the growth of the 
community, stand deliberately aloof, and outside of 
their technical school work are nearly nonentities, 

A great mistake ; a teacher should be so large- 
souled, and so enthusiastic, as to enter heartily into 
the daily concerns of his community. In religious 
exercises and church work, in the higher work of 
politics, in charitable and temperance movements, 
in literary associations, in private social gatherings, 
he ought to be able to say, “quorum pars magna 
fui.” Even the prospects of a brief residence 
should not excuse him. The ministry of the Meth- 
odists do not shirk their parochial interests because 
of their itineracy, nor should the teacher yield to 
this temptation. To stand aloof from the daily 
transactions of the community, to entrench them- 
selves behind the sharp lines of technical school 
work, is a sad mistake which is to-day, in some 
quarters, working heavily to keep the general in- 
fluence of teachers down at a low level. Throw 
yourselves, fellow teachers, with full souls into the 
social work and social enjoyments around you, and 
the next decade of years shall see a vast improve- 
ment in the influence of the profession. 


PEDAGOGICUS thinks it is no one’s business 
whether he goes into his school-room in one rig 
or another ; nor does it make any difference to his 
pupils, if he is only up to the mark in making them 
master their lessons, if he chooses to appear with 
boots unblacked, clothes untidy, and finger-nails 
@ laChinoise. He isn’t paid for attending to these 
decencies, and they can’t be required of him.‘ Be- 
sides his natural inclination to be untidy, he is en- 
couraged in the habit by a certain idea that it is, 
after all, an attribute of genius to be neglectful of 
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dandy about Dr. Samuel Johnson, or Neander, or 
Percival, or Horace Greeley, or a host of other 
geniuses. But there is neither analogy, nor con- 
solation, nor excuse for you in all these cases, Ped- 
agogicus. There is acertain degree of privilege 
about one who is not officially a trainer of others ; 
a very questionable privilege, however ; for every 
one “ex-officio,” as a member of society, has re- 
sponsibilities and duties in this direction. But in 
the case of teachers by whom hundreds of the 
young are to be molded, this is no longer a right of 
choice. Every teacher is paid to be a gentleman 
or a lady in the school-room, as much as to be a 
drill-master in studies. 

The State might justly require the question of 
personal appearance to be raised by examiners and 
acting visitors, as a necessary qualification in a 
teacher. Some of that precision of dress and de- 
portment always required of the officers and 
soldiers in the regular army, might be by public au- 
thority required of public teachers, and very likely 
may be, one of these days. Meanwhile let Peda- 
gogicus and all his imitators take the matter in 
their own hands, and as they must be models to 
their pupils, let them, by all means, be models of 
neatness. 





By the new postal arrangements no free matter 
whatever is transmitted through the mails. This 
is putting the business on a perfectly simple, and 
probably on the correct basis It should be no- 
ticed, however, that this general sweep of all privi- 
leged matter by no means necessarily accompanied 
under one principle the abolition of the franking 
privilege, as members of Congress insisted. The 
franking privilege had been grossly abused ; trunks, 
laundry packages, &c., having been sent free through 
the mails ; no such violations of the spirit of the 
privilege had been complained of in other instances 
of free transmission. One unwelcome effect of the 
law is to cripple considerably the hitherto generous 
system of newspaper and periodical exchanges, 
ourselves being sufferers in this way. Still there 
is no valid reason to object to the law as it now 
stands. 





Ir is not often that we advise teachers te make 
fools of themselves, but we are a little inclined to 
do so now. Vacations are now “in medias res” ; 
in this time of recreating themselves, teachers need 
to come as near as possible (without doing any- 
thing morally wrong) to reversing all their term 


habits and surroundings. If, therefore, they have! 
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been very sedate and wise, the present process 
may bring them temporarily nearly to the practice 
of some very salutary trifling follies. 

Almost anything is advisable that will turn them 
inside out like a good house-cleaning—that will 
turn to the sunlight and air every dusty and sore 
spot—that will wipe from their remembrance all 
the irritations and checks of the last year and pre- 
sent their minds, in a sense, as “ tabular rasae” for 
the work of the year to come. At all hazards let 
us bring ourselves into a good healthy tone by be- 
ing “jolly” awhile—that is the word—hilarious and 
jolly. If our surroundings are agreeable, let us be 
jolly in the natural, irrepressible way ; if our experi- 
ences are unpropitious, then let us be jolly in the 
Mark Tapley way, because it’s the only time when 
there’s any credit in being jolly. 








THERE are few minutes in the school-room of 
more importance than those intervening between 
the detection of a wrong, and the infliction of its 
punishment. Such an interval should always exist. 
Too often it does not. Many teachers pride them- 
selves on the rapidity with which punishment fol- 
lows detection in their school-room. The rod is al- 
ways uplifted, and comes down almost in the very 
moment of the hasty decision. There is an eclat 
about such a method of discipline which gratifies 
the amour propre of the teacher; there is a terror 
about it which awes the school into a stern show of 
obedience. Yet itis a vicious and unbearable system. 
Injustice is its unfailing and frequent attendant. 
Pupils are wrongly punished, and rankling wounds 
are made, that are very ugly to heal. Such disci- 
pline should no more be tolerated as a regular sys- 
tem than should drum-head court-martial, as a sub- 
stitute for our more deliberate courts of justice. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


It was clearly manifest all through the forty- 
fourth annual meeting of this association, that the 
management of its affairs had fallen into strong 
hands. The President, Principal M. C. Stebbins. 
of the Springfield (Mass.) High School, succeeded— 
by dint of much hard work, we have occasion to 
know—in preparing for all in attendance a rich pro- 
gramme of exercises, which was very ably and sat- 
isfactorily carried out. The meeting this year was 
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New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Illinois, and from 
others, where they have grand structures for their 
Normal Schools, to lift up their hands in astonish- 
ment when they look upon all that Connecticut 
has done in this line? The most generous thing 
they can then do is to efface from their minds all 
remembrance of the building. 
Some think that the examples of other States, 
and the effect we may produce on them, are of no 
importance to us. This is a profound mistake. 
Certainly, while we look to the great States of the 
West for pioneer work of push and thrift unknown 
to us, they have a right to look to all the States of 
old New England for the highest examples of re- 
finement and of a cultivated popular sentiment. 
We regret exceedingly to have our friend from 
Chicago return home disappointed in this respect, 
as far at least as one of our vitally important pub- 
lic buildings is concerned. 


Tue New York 77mes is now affording a remark- 
able example of unparalleled thrift in its own rapid 
development into an enormous circulation, and of 
the success with which our inventors and machinists 
meet the increasing demands of this growing age. 
The machines and pressess in the vaults of that 
paper have long been a wonder for efficiency and 
rapidity ; but they are utterly distanced by the new 
ones. We have not space to enumerate the many 
novel time-savers of the new arrangements, the 
folding-machines, elevator, etc., but we must call 
attention to the greatest wonder of all, the new 
power-press. Till lately, as we all know, the Hoe 
press has been the great magician in this marvel- 
lous work. But under the demands of the last few 
months, even Hoe has lagged behind. Invention 
has, of course, come up to the scratch, and Walter, 
standing on the shoulders of the giant Hoe, but 
himself plainly no pigmy, has distanced immensely 
all previous machines. So great is the speed with 
which the new Walter presses do their work in the 
New York 7Zimes office, that it is said that the old 
Hoe presses, those miracles of yesterday, look as 
if they were going to sleep in comparison. The 
merit of the new presses consists mainly in print- 
ing both sides of the paper in one operation, re- 
quiring no intervention of a human hand, and 
“registering” or adjusting the two faces to each 

other exactly and automatically. Thus no limit to 
the speed is reached, except the time needed to get 
a distinct impression. Rolls of paper, each con- 
taining four miles of length, are put into the ma- 
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utes, the paper running through ata speed of 1,000 
feet per minute, coming out at the same rate finished 
journals, ready to be folded. Four miles of news 
well printed in twenty-five minutes! Excellent 
work can be produced by these machines at the 
rate of 15,000 or 17,000 complete copies of an 
eight-page paper per hour. 


TEACHERS never will occupy their true position 
until they aim to be pillars in the social fabric of 
their districts. And when they wisely and reso- 
lutely aim so to be, they will attain the position. 
We know of at least two of the more important 
schools in Connecticut—schools which are the 
great institutions of their localities—whose princi- 
pals, worthy and excellent men, perfectly capable 
of making themselves fe/t in the growth of the 
community, stand deliberately aloof, and outside of 
their technical school work are nearly nonentities. 

A great mistake ; a teacher should be so large- 
souled, and so enthusiastic, as to enter heartily into 
the daily concerns of his community. In religious 
exercises and church work, in the higher work of 
politics. in charitable and temperance movements, 
in literary associations, in private social gatherings, 
he ought to be able to say, “quorum pars magna 
fui.” Even the prospects of a brief residence 
should not excuse him. The ministry of the Meth- 
odists do not shirk their parochial interests because 
of their itineracy, nor should the teacher yield to 
this temptation. To stand aloof from the daily 
transactions of the community, to entrench them- 
selves behind the sharp lines of technical school 
work, is a sad mistake which is to-day, in some 
quarters, working heavily to keep the general in- 
fluence of teachers down at a low level. Throw 
yourselves, fellow teachers, with full souls into the 
social work and social enjoyments around you, and 
the next decade of years shall see a vast improve- 
ment in the influence of the profession. 


PEDAGOGICUS thinks it is no one’s business 
whether he goes into his school-room in one rig 
or another ; nor does it make any difference to his 
pupils, if he is only upto the mark in making them 
master their lessons, if he chooses to appear with 
boots unblacked, clothes untidy, and finger-nails 
@ JaChinoise. He isn’t paid for attending to these 
decencies, and they can’t be ‘required of him.‘ Be- 
sides his natural inclination to be untidy, he is en- 
couraged in the habit by a certain idea that it is, 
after all, an attribute of genius to be neglectful of 
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been very sedate and wise, the present process 


Percival, or Horace Greeley, or a host of other | may bring them temporarily nearly to the practice 


geniuses. But there is neither analogy, nor con- 
solation, nor excuse for you in all these cases, Ped- 
agogicus. There is a certain degree of privilege 
about one who is not officially a trainer of others ; 
a very questionable privilege, however ; for every 
one “ex-officio,” as a member of society, has re- 
sponsibilities and duties in this direction. But in 
the case of teachers by whom hundreds of the 
young are to be molded, this is no longer a right of 
choice. Every teacher is paid to be a gentleman 
or a lady in the school-room, as much as to be a 
drill-master in studies. 

The State might justly require the question of 
personal appearance to be raised by examiners and 
acting visitors, as a necessary qualification in a 
teacher. Some of that precision of dress and de- 
portment always required of the officers and 
soldiers in the regular army, might be by public au- 
thority required of public teachers, and very likely 
may be, one of these days. Meanwhile let Peda- 
gogicus and all his imitators take the matter in 
their own hands, and as they must be models to 
their pupils, let them, by all means, be models of 
neatness. 





By the new postal arrangements no free matter 
whatever is transmitted through the mails. This 
is putting the business on a perfectly simple, and 
probably on the correct basis It should be no- 
ticed, however, that this general sweep of all privi- 
leged matter by no means necessarily accompanied 
under one principle the abolition of the franking 
privilege, as members of Congress insisted. The 
franking privilege had been grossly abused ; trunks, 
laundry packages, &c., having been sent free through 
the mails ; no such violations of the spirit of the 
privilege had been complained of in other instances 
of free transmission. One unwelcome effect of the 
law is to cripple considerably the hitherto generous 
system of newspaper and periodical exchanges, 
ourselves being sufferers in this way. Still there 
is no valid reason to object to the law as it now 
stands. 





of some very salutary trifling follies. 

Almost anything is advisable that will turn them 
inside out like a good house-cleaning—that will 
turn to the sunlight and air every dusty and sore 
spot—that will wipe from their remembrance all 
the irritations and checks of the last year and pre- 
sent their minds, in a sense, as “ tabular rasae” for 
the work of the year to come. At all hazards let 
us bring ourselves into a good healthy tone by be- 
ing “jolly” awhile—that is the word—hilarious and 
jolly. If our surroundings are agreeable, let us be 
jolly in the natural, irrepressible way ; if our experi- 
ences are unpropitious, then let us be jolly in the 
Mark Tapley way, because it’s the only time when 
there’s any credit in being jolly. 








THERE are few minutes in the school-room of 
more importance than those intervening between 
the detection of a wrong, and the infliction of its 
punishment. Such an interval should always exist. 
Too often it does not. Many teachers pride them- 
selves on the rapidity with which punishment fol- 
lows detection in their school-room. The rod is al- 
ways uplifted, and comes down almost in the very 
moment of the hasty decision. There is an eclat 
about such a method of discipline which gratifies 
the amour propre of the teacher ; there is a terror 
about it which awes the school into a stern show of 
obedience. Yet itis a vicious and unbearable system. 
Injustice is its unfailing and frequent attendant. 
Pupils are wrongly punished, and rankling wounds 
are made, that are very ugly to heal. Such disci- 
pline should no more be tolerated as a regular sys- 
tem than should drum-head court-martial, as a sub- 
stitute for our more deliberate courts of justice. 
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fourth annual meeting of this association, that the 
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held in Concord, N. H., beginning Tuesday even- 


ing, July 8th, and closing on Thursday evening, | 


July roth. The opening prayer was offered by 
Rev. F. D. Ayer, and a brief address of welcome, 
was made by Mayor Kimball. President Stebbins 
responded to the Mayor in a sprightly and happy 


manner, and then introduced the first lecturer of | 
the session, Prof. Moses T. Brown, of Tufts Col-| 


lege, who occupied about an hour and a halfin pre- 
senting “Charles Dickens as a Reader.” This 
Tuesday evening's lecture was pronounced by some 
“as good as a play.” 


Wednesday and Thursday were filled with prof- | 
B. Whitney, A.B., of Spring- 


itable exercises. C. L. 
field, Mass., gave an essay on “ History and the 
Study of History in our Schools and Colleges,” 
which was discussed by Prof. E. D. Sanborn, of! 


Dartmouth College ; A. D. Mayo, D.D., of Spring- | 
- President A. A. Miner, of Tufts Col-| 
lege ; and Dr. Mark Hopkins, ex-President of Wil-| 
of the| 
Boston Normal School, lectured on ‘“‘ The Use of | 


field, Mass. 


liams College. Principal Larkin Dunton, 
Text-books.” This subject was discussed by Princi- 
pal J. C. Greenough, R. I. Normal School, Prof. 
Sanborn (at times humorously), Prof. Dunton, the 
venerable Charles Hammond, of Monson (Mass.) 
Academy, Superintendent Hubbard, of Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Prof. W. N. Rice, of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn. Prof. E. D. Sanborn, of 
Dartmouth College, gave a fascinating lecture on 
“ The English Language and its Characteristics,” 
and Dr. Mayo discoursed in a fresh and piquant 
style on “Our Common Schools, the National In- 
structors in Public Virtue.” The sentiments of 
this address called forth Pres. Miner’s “ Amen,” 
and approving remarks from not a few gratified 
listeners. Hon. Amos Hadley, of N. H., gave an 
essay on School Supervision, in which he took oc- 
casion to denounce the custom of sending our 
youth to Europe to be educated. The largest au- 
dience of the session gathered to listen to Chin 
Laisun, Chinese Commissioner of Education, now 
of Springfield, Mass., on “ The Hieroglyphic Lan- 
guage of China.” He spoke an hour in a very 
pleasing manner, after which he courteously an- 
swered several questions from the audience. Prof. 
Sanborn Tenney, of Williams College, spoke sensi- 
bly on the “Teaching of Natural History in our 
Public Schools.” How he would teach this subject, 
he showed by some illustrations with mineral and 
animal specimens. 

Prof. W. N. Rice, of Middletown, Conn., gave his 
brilliant oration on the study of the Natural Sci- 
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‘ences. A paper he Prof. V W. W. ‘Goodwin, of | ‘Sep 
vard University, on “ The Study of Greek as an 
Element of Liberal Culture,” was read, in the ab- 
sence of the author, by Pres. Stebbins. The paper 
| was admirable, and was by vote incorporated in the 
doings of the Institute. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows :—President—M. C. Stebbins, of Springfield, 
Mass. ; Secretary—W. E. Eaton, of Charlestown, 
| Mass.; Assistant-Secretary—T. W. Webster, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. ; 7reasurer—Geo. A. Walton, of West- 
field, Mass. 

The list of Vice-Presidents is very long, and in- 
cludes the following from Connecticut :—Henry 
Barnard, Ariel Parish, David N. Camp, Henry E. 
| Sawyer, B. G. Northrop, F. F. Barrows, and S. M. 
Capron. The Connecticut Counsellor is I. N. 
Carleton. 

This forty-fourth session of the Institute, though 
the attendance was small, was one of the pleasant- 
est and most successful that the Association has 
ever held. 


sinensis 


COLLINS VILLE.—The examination of the 
Graded School in this place was ended on July 
2d, and was creditable to all parties concerned. 
On July 3d, at 2.30 P.M., exercises were held in the 
Congregational Church, on the occasion of the 
graduation of four young lady pupils of the High 
School department. This is the first occasion of 
the kind at Collinsville, and is owing in a large 
measure to the great efficiency of the Principal, Mr. 
George R. Warner, who has only lately taken hold 
of this school. High credit must also be given to 
Mr. Bidwell, the acting school visitor, and to 
others who effected the grading of the school, and 
who have placed it in such competent hands. 

The acting editors of this journal attended the 
graduation exercises, and can testify to their excel- 
lence and to their promise of a noble career in the 
future to this young institution. 

Owing to the small number of graduates, Mr. 
Warner judged it best to add to the interest of the 
occasion by calling out some from the under classes. 
After several declamations and essays from the lat- 
ter, the graduating class came on in the following 
order : 

1. “ The Brevity and Uncertainty of Life,” by 
Miss Ella Holbrook. 

2. “ Cobwebs,” by Miss Flora Colton. 

3. “ Air Castles,” by Miss Louise Hotchkiss. 

4. “ Nature,” by Miss Adela Garrett. 

These essays were thoughtfully written, and de- 
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nel with grace and eagthiiay: “They indicated | 
careful training in the school. 

A report was then given by Mr. Bidwell, acting 
school visitor. It went considerably into details, 
criticising freely, and showing a remarkable degree 
of faithfulness as well as of shrewdness and culture 


on the part of the acting visitor. 

The First Primary was reported as having suffered 
from change of teacher. After dwelling properly 
on the importance of having the highest, and not 
the cheapest and lowest, order of talent in the pri- 
mary department, Mr. Bidwell remarked that the 
present teacher was doing very well under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The Second Primary school, (under Miss Carr, 
Normal School graduate) had got a good start ; this 
teacher keeps the school in good order in a pleas- 
ant, cheerful way, much to be commended. Some 
of the classes were much broken up by prevalent 
diseases. 

The First Intermediate (Miss Ellen Whipple) is 
in one of the pleasantest rooms in the building. It 
is well in hand, a spirit of close attention and healthy 
rivalry being noticed in the recitation. 

The Second Intermediate was also favorably re- 
ported upon. The higher department, under Mr. 
Warner and his assistant, Miss Harvey, was 
warmly commended, especially for the remarkable 
results in the mathematical branches, where the 
principles seem to have been thoroughly and _ intel- 
ligently mastered in a way rarely accomplished. 
We regret that we have not room for a full account 
of this report, which shows Mr. Warner to be a mas- 
ter in his work. Some minor criticisms were made 
in respect to some of the instructions in this grad- 
ed school, which we cannot well mention here. 

The diplomas were then presented to the grad- 
uating class, accompanied by fitting words of ad- 
vice by Mr. Bidwell. Brief addresses were made 
by Hon. B. G. Northrop, Principal Carleton, and 
Mr. W. B. Dwight of the Normal School, and Rev. 
Mr. Griggs of Collinsville, upon which the exercises 
were concluded. 





Mr. A. P. Stone of the Portland High School (ed- 
itor of the Maine Fournal of Education) has been 
appointed Superintendent of Schools at Springfield, 
Mass. Salary $3,500. 





THE Rev. T. De Witt Talmage has accepted the 
editorship of Zhe Christian at Work, and his sermons 
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The Demand and the 
Method. Edited by James Orton, A.M., Professor in Vassar 
College. Published by A. S. Barnes & company, New York 
and Chicago, 


Of this book we say emphatically that it has been 
very ably edited. On this intensely debated ques- 
tion of the day, out of the mass of printed matter 
the editor has selected only the choicer thoughts of 
eminent and well balanced minds. All ranting and 
empty writers have been rigidly excluded, all with- 
in these covers is sober, serious, conciliatory 
thought. Another merit is that although very 
properly the greater portion of the work is occupied 
with the advocacy of the higher education, even 
professional education of women, yet, a fair space 
is given to the arguments of the “cons.” Every 
one who is at all interested in the Woman ques- 
tion (and that should include to-day the mass of 
reflecting citizens), will find the merits of both sides 
of this matter here presented in an admirably con- 
venient form. The articles are from leading Eng- 
lish and American writers. No one theory is ad- 
vocated, but leading views are presented. The 
question is looked at from all sides. 

Among the more important pages are: “ The 
Demand of the Age for the Liberal Education of 
Women, and how it should be met,” by President 
Raymond ; A Historical Sketch (Bvitish Quarterly 
Review) ; On the Study of Science by Women ; 
The Question of Health (College Courant); The 
Suppressed Sex ( Westminister Review) ; The Argu- 
ment for Co-Education, by Prot. Bascom ; The Dif- 
ficulties (Edinburg Review), and others. The last 
article is a masterly one in tone and in argu- 
ment, showing the grave impediments in the way 
of professional life for women. By all means have 
this book. 





UNCONSCIOUS ACTION OF THE BRAIN, and Epidemic Delusions. 
By Dr. W. B. Carpenter, F.R.S. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 


Price 25 cts. 

Upon the right use of the brain hang momentous 
issues for us all. The precise function of this 
prominent organ is still far from being fully under- 
stood, but information respecting it is increasing. 
Powerful minds are at work upon the great psycho- 
physiological question of what constitutes the nor- 
mal working of the brain, and their investigations 
seem to be leading us out into the light. Dr. Car- 
penter is high authority on this subject, and the 





and articles are to be published exclusively in that jour- 
nal. Mr. ‘Talmage begins his duties in August. 





two masterly lectures which make up the beautiful 
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pamphlet before us give, in popular form, informa- Cowrenrs or Vox. IIl, No. 8. 


. PAGE 
i og i ic J Discipting. By F. Starr Peabody, North Stonington, iit =e 
tion of great interest and of much practical value. Decretnee, By ¥. Stace Peshedy, Hoot & By famésConles, Rye, 38, r 
There is light giving thought for the student in | T# House We Live In—No. II. By S. D. Gilbert, Fair Haven, — - 





























THe QuEsTION OF a. > hom B. Wighen, Norealk, - = 
H , 4 Appress oF Rev. J. ATTHEWS, of Chicago, at State Normal Sch |, 
both of these lectures, especially in that on the sn he TS TN Dae Nee re Schaal iy 
“ Unconscious Action of the Brain.” Vouns Teacueng Dusanrmanr: : 
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Geography, by Miss Celeste E. Bush, New Britain ; Evenings with. ” 
the Stars—No. VIII., by W. B. Dwight, New Britaln. 
, MISCELLANY: a ae: Fe . Se a ee 
FOURTEEN WEEKS IN CHEMISTRY. By J. Dorman Steele, Ph.D. American School Teachers Abroad ; Election of Prof. Dana to the 
Publis b : B ee ic any, New York and Chi- French Academy of Sciences; Education of American Youth in 
ublished by A. S. Barnes and Company, New York an Europe; The Heat of the Moon; ‘The Origin of Meteors and 
Comets ; Students’ Regatta in Germany. 
EpIToRIAL, . - - - - e ° * a . 
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cago. Revised edition, with new Nomenclature. 














° : : , r , é : 179-181 

The original edition of this work is now so well im itone a eee ce 
known that no especial description is needed. We} Puetswen’s Nove, = = = = = = = = = ts ay 
are certainly favorably impressed with this new and |  .onngcTicuT SCHOOL REPORT OF 1853 AND 1868, 





revised edition. The adoption of the new nomen- | —One or two copies of the Report of 1853 are desired, for which 

clature alone is a great advantage. Many of the | a fair price will be paid. The edition of the Report of 1868 is 
iecti bl mnsnitnnn of tn ¢ - k hav nearly exhausted, and very few copies remain in the office of the 

objectionable expressions of the former work have Secretary of the Board of Education. Any person having one or 

been remodeled, and copious notes of explanation more copies, which he does not wish to keep, will-confer a favor 

. P . | by giving information to the Secretary, at New Haven, 

have been added. A full chapter of simple di- 

rections for experiments at the end adds much to 

the interest of the book. No doubt this work will 

prove acceptable to teachers. 






































THE universal desire to have the University Series put in a more 
permanent form has induced the publishers to print on fine, heavy 
paper, each five successive numbers and bind them up in a hand- 
some book. These volumes are designated Half Hours with Mod- 
. ’ _ | ern Scientists. 

THE Movutu or Gop: A series of Dramatic Sketches, illustrating The “ First Series” contains a general introduction by NoaH 
the Life and Times of Chrysostom. By Edwin Johnson. oe D.D., ose Peas . Len yee gr and “2 “ge 
Mae Vek «+ A. &. Bee & Ce - " of the Series ; price $1.50. e Second Series contains Nos, 
wae VE) A. OSs Oy ; _ |—X; price $1.50. Sent post-paid on receipt of price by the pub- 

Among the good books sent us, this year, this | lishers, CHARLES C, CHATFIELD & CO., 


. ‘ . NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
elegant little work takes high rank. From a re- 
cent aeading, our judgment is that these dramat- 


ic sketches are pure in tone, clear in execution, A Book for Teachers. 


and truthful adumbrations of the mighty Chrysos- | THE ART OF COMPUTATION 
’ 


tom. 
By D. W. GOODRICH, 


| The well known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, and a 
| practical Teacher of many years experience, should be in the hands 
| of all who are interested in Education. Note these features: 


Some changes have recently taken place in the)! It makes practicable the use of Pairs of Figures in Multipli- 
easibiaie' ‘ey ailing ‘ ‘ | cation. 
old and well-known house of Cowperthwait & Co.,| 2. It contains an account of the famous Rapid Reckoners of this 
= ' .. iS . P = —_— and other countries, with explanation of their systems. 
Philadelphia, which has made the publication of 3. It gives the Contractions used by skilled Accountants of every 
‘ ae y . 
text-books for schools a specialty for nearly forty | Profession, many ot them never before published. 

A ; : 4. It comprises the fullest set of Practical Tables ever published. 
years. Mr. Dexter S. Stone and Mr. David} 5. It explains the Technical Rules of Measurement adopted by 
7 archway . aii — can s hance | Mechanics of every class. 

W eatherby, Jr., have become partners in the house. 6. It teems with Problems, Practical, Speculative, and Amusing, 
The former is well known to the teachers of Con-| thus becoming a most desirable companion at Examination. 

































































PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 






























































































































































ae : 7. It is fully illustrated and beautifully bound. 
necticut, having for several years represented the 

books of the firm in this and other New England 
States. The latter has been officially connected 
with the schools of Philadelphia. The firm are 
making large additions to their already extensive 
list, which is especially popular with New England 
teachers. 


RECREATION—THE ScnHoot Stace. — Messrs. 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co. (Cincinnati and New York), 
have just published Venadle's School Stage, a col- 
lection of Juvenile Acting Plays, for schools and 
home. Sent by mail post paid on receipt of price, 
$1.35. A fuller anouncement will appear in the 
next number of this journal. 





8. It has uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in any 
year from A.D. I to A.D. 3,000, 

Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustrations, 
full index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. Address 

CONNECTICUT SCHOOL JOURNAL, New Haven. 





“Let us hear no more of Fixed Sciences till human insight and 
ingenuity have vanished. Who would suppose there were much 
| to learn in ordinary multiplication? Yet here is a system as valu- 
| able as it is original, invented by a practical calculator (a nephew, 

by the way, of the renowned Peter Parley), which does for the petty 

operations of ordinary business what Logarithms accomplish for 
the abstruse problems of science. No live teacher can afford to 
remain ignorant of it.” 





“IT have examined it with careful attention, and pronounce it the 
most practical work on Arithmetic [ have ever met. It teaches 
with clearness and simplicity just what everybody needs to know, 
viz.. how to do best and most easily the problems of every day’s 
business, * * * * * But independently of the value of this 
new system, the tables appended are worth to every one more than 
the cost of the book. Nowhere have I seen them so conveniently 





arranged ; and the Calendar is invaluable.” iii-8-6m 
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— 
Sheffield 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 

This Department of Yale College affords to Undergraduates and 
Postgraduate Students the choice of advanced systematic instruction 
in Mathematics, Engineering, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Metallurgy, Natural History, Mineralogy, Geology, Physical Geo- 
graphy, etc, with French, German, English, Drawing, etc. Pro- 

ammes sent on application. 

New HAVEN, Conn., 1873. 


cCOOD NEWS 
For Boys, Girls, and School Teachers. 


ANew and Sure Thing in Penmanship—Writing a Useful 
as well as a Fine Art—Bad Writing, like Bad Spelling, 
no longer Bxcusable — How Everybody may Become 
Good Penmen— All about the “Ellsworth Tracing 
Method of Penmanship” and where it can be obtained. 
Send 25 cents for “‘ THE WRITING TEACHER,” one year, to Hl. W. 

ELLSWORTH & CO., 756 Broadway, N.Y. ILI-4-1y 


Lucrative Employment. 


We would call the attention of Teachers and others to the in- 
ducements offered by us, for engaging in the sale of our Books. 

We publish those of the first class only, and such as sell rapidly 
and easily. We are the publishers of “ The Innocents Abroad,” 
“Roughing It,” “ Beyond the Mississippi,” and other kindred 
books. We have also one of the cheapest Bibles published. 

Our arrangements for new Books are complete, and we have two 
almost ready, which will have large sales. We will make it an 
object for all designing to enter the business sell to our Books. 

We would respectfully ask to be remembered in your negotia- 
tions for Books. All particulars sent cheerfully, and visits to our 


III 1-12 


Office invited. 


American Publishing Co., 
III-12 116 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 


4 GRE AT OFFER! HORACE WATERS & SON, 
- 481 Broadway, New York, wii// 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS o/ first-class makers, 
including WATERS’, at extremely low prices for Cash, or 
part cash, and balance in small monthly payments. New 7- 
octave first-class PIANOS, all modern improvements, /or 
$275 cash. Organs $55, $75. DOUBLE-REED Organs, 
$100 ; 4-STOP, $110: 8-STOP, $125, and upwards. 
Waters’ Concerto Parlor Organs are ‘ie most beau- 


_ tiful in style, and perfect ix tone ever made. 7%e Concerto 


Stop is the best ever placed in any Organ. Jt is produced by 
a third set of reeds peculiarly voiced, the BFFECT of which ts 
most charming avd soul-stitring. wile its imitation of the 
Human Voice is superb. Terms liberal. /LUS7RA TED 
CATALOGUE MAILED for one stamp. A liberal discount to 
Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, Lodges, etc. 
Agents Wanted. iii-7 
GIVEN AWAY—A Fine German Chromo. 
We send an Elegant CHROMO, mounted and ready for Framing, 
Sree to every Agent. 


AGENTS WANTED 


UNDERGROUND ; or, Life Below the Surface 


BY THOMAS W. KNOX. 


942 Pages Octavo. 130 Fine Engravings. 
Relates Incidents and Accidents beyond the Light of Day ; Startling Adventures 
7 all parts of the World ; Mines, and Mode of Working Them ; Uedercarrents 
of Society ; Gambling and its Horrors ; Caverns ind their Mysteries; The Dark 

ays of Wickedness; Prisons and their Secrets; Down iti the Depths of the 
ta; Strange Stories of the Detection of Crime. The book treats of Experience 
pow! Brigands; Nizhts in Opium Dens and Gambling Hells; Life in Prison; 
tories of Exiles; Adventures among Indians; Journeys through Sewers and Cat- 
seams 5 Accidents in Mines; Pirates and Piracy; Tortures of the Inquisition ; 
sp Burglaries ; Underworld of the Great Cities, &c. 

€ want Agents for this work, on which we give exclusive territory. Agents 
can make $100 per week in selling this book Send for Circulars and terms to 
—, J.B. BURR & HYDE, 
Ill-7 HARTFORD, CONN., or CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE INDIANA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
THE is one of the best educational papers in the 
country. 
The best educators in the Jand write for it. 
Every number contains something practical, 


INDIANA that the teacher can use in his every-day school 


work, 

The editor gives his entire time to the work, 
and is determined that no journal in the country 
shall surpass it. 

Eastern Teachers desiring a live Western paper, 
cannot do better than to patronize the Hoosier 
Journal. Price $1.50 per year. Five or more 
copies, $1.25 each. 

Address W. A. BELL, £ditor, 


iii-8-2t INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
CONNECTICUT 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


SCHOOL 
JOURNAL 





This institution is now in successful operation, with a large num- 
ber of pupils. Thorough instruction is here given, FIRST, in the 
branches of the study required to be taught in the public schools, 
and, SECOND, in the best methods of teaching those branches. 


Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of age, 
must declare their full intention of teaching in the public schools of 
Connecticut, and must pass a satisfactory examination in Reading, 
Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography and English Grammar. 


The full course of study occupies two years. It is expected that 
any graduate of a High School can take the course in one year. 


The School year is divided into two terms of twenty weeks each 
and anew class is formed only at the beginning of a term. 


Examination for admission is held on MONDAY, the first day of 
each term, at two o’clock, P.M. 
Fall Term opens September tst, 1873. 


For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 


[II Itt] I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 





OUR YEARS AT YALE, ™3,otgoae 
' 12mo, 728 pp.. $1.50. 
A complete and carefully classified handbook of facts re- 
lating to Undergraduate life at one of the first Colleges in 
America, and the only book of the kind ever published in this 
country. Published by CHAS. C. CHATFIELD & CO., 
iii-4 NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


ARKER’S CHEMISTRY, 
BY PROF. G. F. BARKER, M.D., 


ies, Ac High Schools, etc. 
CHAS. \. CHATFIELD & CO., 
New Haven, Ct. 





ates, besides in a large number of 
Price $1.75. 


| Has been adopted as a text-book in over one hundred colleges in the United 
St i 


ae WOOLSEY’S 
TWO SERMONS; 

“ Serving our Generation,” and 

“ God’s Guidance in Youth,” 


The last sermons preached by him before retiring from the Presidency of Yale 
should be placed in the hands ofevery young man. Printed on tinted paper, and 


bound in extra cloth, beveled edges. Price 75 cents. 
CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO., 


353 New Haven, Conn. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Eclectic Classical Series. 


Messrs. WILSON, HINKLE & CO. take pleasure in announc- 
ing the first two books of the ECLECTIC CLASSICAL SERIES, 
by Prof. G. K. BARTHOLOMEW, a practical and experienced classical 
teacher : 


Bartholomew’s Latin Grammar. 

A concise and systematic arrangement of the laws of the Latin 
tongue, prepared with special reference to class use in schools 
and colleges. In the treatment of Etymology, the verb is 
placed first : in Syntax, the examples precede the rule _ Print- 
ed in large, clear type : small type carefully avoided. 276 pp., 
12mo, half roan. Price, $1.50. Sample copies to Teachers 
and supplies for first introduction, $1.00. ow ready. 


Bartholomew’s Latin Gradual, 
To accompany the Grammar. Ready in time for fall schools. 
Price same as the Grammar. 


ALSO: 


Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
By AeEx. M. Gow, A.M., Supt. of Public Schools, Evansville, 
Jnd. A systematic text-book on Moral and Social Law, adapt- 
ed to the use of schools and families. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.25. Sample copy to Teachers, and supplies for introduc- 
tion, 84 cents. 


The Eclectic System of Penmanship in One Book. 
Sample copy-book of Eclectic Penmanship, containing copies 
selected from all the books of the series. Will be sent for ex- 
amination with a view to introducing the Eclectic Penmanship, 
for 10 cents. 


Late Publications: 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


Fifty Lessons. 280 pp., illustrated ; $1.50. Sample copy, 
and supplies for introduction, $1.00. 


Venable’s United States History. 
280 pp., illustrated ; $1.25. Sample copy, and supplies for | 
introduction, 84 cents. 


** We are inclined to pronounce it, on the whole, the best of its class and size. 
The maps are far the best we remember seeing in any American book of its class, 
and the portraits are large and most of them very geod ones.”—7he Nation. 


Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient History. 
8vo, 378 pp., illustrated ; $2.50. Sample copy to Teachers, 
by mail, $2.00 ; by express, $1.67 ; quantities for introduc- 


tion, $1.67. 
‘* The most serviceable work of its class within the reach of our schools. It has 
ndeed, no rival worth mentioning.” — 7Ae Nation. 


Henkle’s Test Spelling-Book. 
For advanced classes. Over 5,000 difficult words. Price, 40 
cents. Sample copy to Teachers, and supplies for first intro- 
duction, 27 cents. 


Eclectic Primary Copy-Book. 
Designed to be written with lead-pencil during the second year 
of school life. Price, 12 cents. Sample copy, and supplies 
for introduction, 8 cents. 


Williams’s Parser’s Manual. 
Examples for Parsing, in every variety of English construction. 
Companion to my English Grammar. Price, $1.00. Sample 
copy, and supplies for introduction, 67 cents. 
TEACHERS are invited to send for our new /ilustrated Des- 
criptive Catalogue, and SPECIMEN PAGES of the following : 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Venable’s U. S. History, 
Leigh’s Phonetic Readers. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


137 Walnut Street, OR 28 Bond Street, 
Cincinnati. New York. 








School Fournad. 
— v2 = 
| New Books! 


—_ 


The Liberal Education of Women. 
THE DEMAND AND THE METHOD. 
296 pp. 12mo. Full cloth, $1.50. 


A series of papers by eminent thinkers on this subject. Collected 
and edited by Prof. JAMES ORTON, Vassar College, N. Y. 


Education Abroad. 
(IN PRESS.) 
An able discussion of ‘Should Americans be Educated Abroad »” 
A question that deeply affects the School system and youth of our 
country. By Hon. B, G. NortHrop, Supt. of Schools, Conn, 


True Success in Life. 
12mo. Full cloth. $1.25. 
For Young People. By RAY PALMER. 


Remember Me. 
16mo. Full cloth, $1.25. 
A Gift Book. For new Communicants, By RAy PALMER, 


The Mouth of Gold. 
16mo. Full cloth. Gilt edges. $1.00. 


A series of Dramatic Sketches of the Life and Times of Chry- 
sostom. Wonderfully clever in conception and diction. By EDWIN 
JOHNSON. 


Responsive Worship. 
WITH PSALTER. 
16mo. Full cloth go cts. ; Paper 40 cts. 
A Discourse, with Notes, by W. I. BuDINGTON, D.D., and Let- 
ters from other Clergymen. 


Sunny Hours of Childhood. 
STORIES. 
12mo. Full cloth, 75 cents. 


Brief History of Texas. 
12mo. Half roan. $1.50. 


Intended for Schools and general reading. Illustrated. It brings 
the history of Texas down to date, and is full of most valuable in- 
formation regarding that wonderful State. By D. W. C. BAKER. 


Latin Pronunciation. 
12mo. Full cloth. 140 pages. $1.00. 


An inquiry into the Proper Sounds of the Latin language during 
the Classical period. By WALTER Brarr, A.M., Professor of Latin 
in Hampden-Sidney College, Va. 


French Pronunciation. 
12mo. Full cloth. 30 cents. 


; Designed to accompany the first study of the Grammar. By 
Epwp. S, JoYNEs, Professor of Modern Languages in Washington 
and Lee University, Va. 


Dana’s Scientific Inquiries 


IN PHYSIOLOGY, ETHICS, AND ETHNOLOGY. 
308 pages. 12mo. Full cloth. $1.25. 





PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & CoO., 


iii-7-6m NEW YORK anv CHICAGO. 
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Approved School Books. 
i ds of Ed tion, S iniehidents 4 
Ths sti ad tie following “APPROVED SCHOOL. 
BOOKS, published by 


J, H. BUTLER & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


—_ 


Mitchell's New Geographies. 


The Standard Series of America. 


ALWAYS UP WITH THE TIMES. 
RETAIL PRICES: 

Mitchell's First Lessons in Geography, . - $ .50) 
“ ‘New Primary Geography (4to.), - .80 

“ New Intermediate Geography (4to.), 1.80 
“New School Geography and Atlas, 2.50, 
“New Physical Geography, - - - 1.00) 

. New Outline Maps and Key, Net, 10.00! 


Small Series, on'rollers. 


“New Outline Maps and Key, | iver, 20.00 


Large Series, on rollers. 


CHARACTERISTICS: 
(1) Simplicity and clearness of the Text. 
(2) Gradual and constant advancement. 
(3) Conciseness and completeness of definitions. 
(4) Elegance and accuracy of the maps. 
(5) Faithful.and attraetive Illustrations. _ 
(6) Uniform. method of treating similar topics. 
(7) Political and Physical Geography gisen equal prominence. 
(8) A practical map drawing. 





‘puey uo Apyurysu0o ‘op ‘seoqjog ‘syseq SIeyorer ‘syeog ‘syseq jooyos 





The New American Readers and Spellers. 
The Latest and Handsomest Series. 
The Best and Cheapest Series. 


New American First Reader, - 20c¢ 
66 66 Second Reader, SARGENT [ - 3O0c 





66 66 Third Reader, “y AND { - 50c)! 
‘ és Fourth Reader, | MAY | - 60c 
«“ “ Fifth Reader, J eee eee 90c, 
6s 66 Primary Speller, - - - - - 20c)} 
“ 66 Pronouncing Spelier, - - - - 8Oc| 





S. G. Goodrich’s (eRey.) Pictorial Histories, 


_Up to the times ; complete, but not redundant ; the great. histo- | 
rical facts, eventful’ epochs, and important dates, presented in the | 
lively and pleasing style of which ‘‘ Peter Parley”’ is peculiarly the | 
master ; éncluding | 
Child's Pictorial Hist. of U.8. | Pictorial History of Rome. | 
Pictorial History of U. 8. | Pictorial Hist. of the World. | 
Pictorial History of England. | Pictorial History of Greece. | 
Pictorial History of France. \ Pictorial Natural History. | 


New Publications. 


New American Etymological Reader, - $1.50, 
The New American Etymology, - -  - -90 
Oxford’s Junior Speaker, - - - - - «75 
Oxford’s Senior Speaker, - - + - 1.50 | 
Tenney’s Geology (New Ed.), - - - - 1.75) 


| 
H 
| 





Copies can be obtained upon the most libcral terms for intro- 
duction, by applicatien to the Publishers, or to 
AMASA MAY, STAMFORD, CONN. 


Correspondence with Teachers, Directors and Superintendents 
cordially invited. iii-7-6m 
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The New Books 
Eaton and Bradburv’s Mathematical Series. 


BRADBURY'S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, 
116 pages. Price $1.00. 


BRADBURY'S ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY, 
With Tables. 120 pages. Price $1.50. 
THE TWO BOOKS 1N ONE VOLUME, $1.50. 





These works are becoming very popular as text-books, though | 
they have been published but a few months. They answer more 
nearly than any others in these branches the growing demand for 
brief and concise books suited to the present grade of High | 
Schools and Academies. 

They contain enough to prepare for college, and to lead to the 
higher mathematics, and the practical questions at the close of the | 
different books, and exercises for original demonstration are fea- | 
tures of great interest and value. 

They have already been introduced in a large number of the | 
best schools in different parts of the country. 


From Pror. FRA'’S BOWEN, Harvard College, Cambridge. 


Your Elementary Geometry is far the best introduction to the study which I 
have yet seen. It has the great merit of conciseness, omitting all irrelevant or | 
otherwise needless matter, and contains within a small number of pages all the | 
Plane and Solid Geometry which the pupil needs to know before he can be | 
admitted to Harvard College. Then the Practical Questions and Geometrical | 
Exercises are so judiciously prepared as not to perplex the student with needless | 


difficulties, and yet to give him the quickness in computation, the readiness in 


applying his previous knowledge, and the skill in devising geometrical modes of | 
proof for himself, which are a necessary preparation for the study of the higher 
mathematics. Your work ought to be made the only text-book on the subject for 
use in our Academies and High Schools. 
From A. J. SWAIN, Esq., Principal of Stevens High School, Claremont, N. H. 
The Geometry I am specially pleased with, inasmuch as it gives the student 
something to do as well as /earn, and is particularly adapted to schools where the 
time for Geometry is limited. 
From Mr. J.C. BULL, Teacher in American Asylum, Hartford. 
I am specially pleased with the idea upon which it is founded—that of the | 
omission of unimportant matter, and think it will thus be well adapted to supply a 
long felt want in our higher schoo!s 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Elementary Algebra. 
250 pages; Price, $1 25. 

This is a work of moderate size, and yet contains enough to | 
prepare for teaching and for college. It has a large number and | 
great variety of problems, but does not aim to present all the | 
abstract principles included in many larger works. The book can | 
be completed in one year in any well graded school, and has been | 
introduced and is used in a large majority of the High Schools of | 
New England, and extensively elsewhere. 


Eaton’s Series of Arithmetics. 


The different works of this series are believed to be better fitted | 
than any others for the use of Grammar and Common Schools, 
Academies, High and Normal Schools, 

The examples are practical, definitions clear and concise, methods 
of analysis business like, and the books present the latest and most 
approved methods of mathematical instruction. The series is 
used exclusively in the Boston Schools, and more than any other 
series in the New England States, and largely West. ‘ 

From Mr. H. O. HARRINGTON, Principal of High School, Danvers, Mass. 

The clearness and brevity of definitions and logical arrangement of principles 
are marked features of merit in Eaton’s Mathematical Series. 
rom Mr. T. P, MARRYAT, Principal of High School, Peterboro’, N. H. 

After using Eaton’s Algebra a year, I can say that it has more than fulfilled my 
expectations. | have given the Geometry a pretty thorough examination, and am 
decidedly of the opinion that it is the book we want. 
From C. W. RANLET, Esq., Chairman of School Committee, Holyoke, Mass. 
: We have Eaton’s Arithmetic and Algebra already, and are so well 
pleased with them that we shall continue them. 7 } 
From MERRITT YOUNG, Esq, 7eacher, Warsaw, Wayne Co., lowa. 

I know of no works of the kind that I consider equal to Eaton’s Arithmetics. 


* * * 





Single copies of above works sent postage paid on receipt of 
half price. Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive Cata- | 
logue of above, and other valuable Educational Works, sent on | 
application to the Publishers. P 


THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 


Lit 25 and 29 Cernhill, BOSTON. 
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